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MWRRC  outlines  new  initiatives 


DALLAS,  Texas — The  Army 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Review  Committee  (MWRRC)  ap- 
proved installation  self-financing 
requirements  for  Nonappropri- 
ated  Fund  (NAF)  major  con- 
struction projects  during  its  semi- 
annual meeting  on  May  15—16. 
This  decision  recognizes  the 
growing  amount  of  capital  at  in- 
stallations, and  underscores  the 
success  of  a number  of  financial 
and  management  initiatives  intro- 
duced through  the  MWRRC  since 
it  was  chartered  in  1981. 

The  Committee  addressed  a 
number  of  funding  issues,  includ- 
ing the  nonappropriated  fund 
major  construction  backlog,  the 
Fort  Drum  projects  and  other 
special  construction  requirements 
in  Europe  and  Korea.  An  on- 
going concern  discussed  by  the 
Committee  was  the  limited  cash 
available  at  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (DA)  level,  and  the  pro- 
jected decrease  of  Army  and  Air 


Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES) 
dividends. 

Concern  about  setting  a prece- 
dent by  using  NAF  resources  for 
projects  that  are  authorized  sup- 
port from  Appropriated  Funds 
(APFs)  prompted  a recommit- 
ment to  seeking  Military  Con- 
struction Army  (MCA)  support 
for  the  Fort  Drum  facilities  cur- 
rently planned.  If  necessary,  NAF 
funding  of  Fort  Drum  (FY  86) 
construction  will  be  supported 
with  the  DA  share  of  Army  Recre- 
ation Machine  (ARM)  earnings. 

The  Committee  also  condition- 
ally approved  the  Army-wide  FY 
86  NAF  major  construction  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  design  fund- 
ing for  the  FY  87  program.  For 
FY  87  projects,  DA  will  fund  only 
the  amount  above  what  the  instal- 
lation is  able  to  contribute.  Locally 
available  cash  in  excess  of  working 
capital  and  capital  requirements 
must  be  aplied  towards  total  proj- 
ect cost. 


The  funding  level  for  FY  87 
design  was  capped  at  $120  mil- 
lion, about  30  percent  more  than 
expected  from  locally  generated 
income  (LG I)  and  the  Army 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Fund.  This  is  less  than  half  the 
funding  level  required  to  finance 
the  $24 1 . 1 million  program  esti- 
mate submitted  by  Major  Com- 
mands (MACOMs),  underscoring 
the  need  for  greater  contributions 
from  installations. 

The  Committee  also  concluded 
that  beginning  with  FY  88,  instal- 
lations will  be  required  to  make  a 
minimum  downpayment  of  25 
percent  of  a project’s  total  cost. 
(Commands  that  do  not  have  the 
minimum  downpayment  will  be 
treated  on  an  exception  basis).  In- 
stallations will  thus  be  required  to 
make  a 10  percent  downpayment 
at  the  time  of  project  approval  for 
the  design,  in  addition  to  paying 
for  the  cost  of  furniture,  fixtures 
(See  MWRRC,  page  28) 
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New  chief 
selected  for 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.-Dr.  Ann 

O’Keefe  reported  on  board  as  the 
new  chief  of  USACFSC’s  Family 
Support  Division  in  May. 

O’Keefe  comes  to  the  Army 
from  the  Navy  where  she 
launched  the  Navy’s  Family  Sup- 
port Program.  When  she  began  in 
1978,  such  a program  was  only  a 
glean  in  the  eye  of  a few  Navy 
leaders.  When  she  left  in  1985, 
over  60  fully  operational  Family 
Service  Centers  were  serving  over 
775,000  Navy  servicemembers 


and  their  families  each  year. 

Within  the  Army  structure, 
O’Keefe  will  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  Army  Community 
Service  Centers,  Child  Develop- 
ment Centers,  Youth  Activities, 
and  the  Army’s  liaison  with  “Sec- 
tion 6”  and  Department  of  De- 
fense Dependent  Schools. 

Prior  to  O’Keefe’s  involvement 
with  the  military,  she  served  as  di- 
rector of  two  Head  Start  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 


Commentary- 

Rec  centers:  More  1 

by  Joe  Ferrare 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  Kan.— 

Probably  the  most  overlooked 
benefits  in  the  Army  are  the  ones 
that  are  free. 

A case  in  point  is  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth’s Mid-America  Recreation 
Center,  the  “best  kept  secret  on 
post.”  The  rec  center  is  often 
thought  of  as  just  a building  with 
pool  tables  and  a TV  set,  yet  as 
those  who  have  served  overseas 
can  attest,  the  rec  center  can  be 
much  more. 

The  Mid-America  Rec  Center, 
for  example,  is  not  limited  to  a 
game  table,  a TV  and  a Sunday 
morning  doughnut.  It  has  much 
more  to  offer,  from  free  gift 
wrapping  to  trivia  games,  from 
unit  challenge  tournaments  to 
special  Films. 

But  the  equipment  and  the 
building  that  houses  it  is  not  what 
makes  the  rec  center  work  for  the 
soldier.  The  unit  challenge 
matches  in  foosball,  pool  and  ping 
pong  can  pump  up  esprit  de 
corps.  Wrapping  gifts  to  send 
back  home  and  doing  it  with  30 
or  40  other  soldiers  stuck  in  the 
same  boat,  can  certainly  help  ex- 
tinguish the  smoldering  depres- 
sion many  soldiers  combat  during 
holidays.  Just  shooting  the  breeze 
with  someone  over  coffee  and 
doughnuts  on  a quiet  Sunday 


makes  you  a pleasant  person  to 
work  with,  and  make  patrons  look 
forward  to  coming  back  to  your 
activity. 


For  the  second  year  now  the  Me- 
dia Marketing  Office,  USACFSC 
has  received  help  from  the  stu- 
dent summer  hire  program.  Ms. 
Pam  McKeta,  assigned  as  a public 
affairs  assistant,  is  serving  as  sum- 
mer editor  for  the  Sentinel.  She  is 
a fourth  year  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  senior  staff 
writer  for  the  student  newspaper. 
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than  a pool  room 

morning  can  help  ease  the  dislo- 
cation many  experience  in  the 
Army. 

The  rec  center’s  importance  lies 
in  its  social  function.  The  purpose 
of  the  visit  might  be  education  or 
to  save  some  quarters,  but  the 
side  benefits  of  meeting  other 
people  and  engaging  in  a little 
good-natured  competition  with 
friends  is  what  counts. 

The  rec  center  can  help  provide 
that  sense  of  community  many 
complain  is  missing  in  Army  life, 
if  people  will  first  break  down 
their  built-in  bias  towards  the  free 
entertainment  a rec  center  pro- 
vides. (Joe  Ferrare  is  CAC  and  Fort 
Leavenworth  public  affairs  officer- 
commentary  adapted  from  a Lamp 
article ) 


necessarily  tie  the  hands  of  com- 
manders in  doing  what  they  judge 
best  for  soldiers  and  families  in 
their  command.  Brig. Gen.  Ed- 
mond S.  Solymosy,  deputy  com- 
mander of  USACFSC,  pledges  his 
support  and  the  support  of  the 
Center  staff  to  cut  through  “red 
tape”  in  order  to  provide  com- 
manders the  flexibility  needed  to 
better  serve  the  Army  family.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  this 
help — we  at  the  Center  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assist  you. 


Courtesy  is  contagious:  catch  it! 


I he  USACFSC  is  primarily  a 
service  organization  dedicated  to 
“helping  commanders  make  life 
better  for  the  soldier  and  his  fam- 
ily.” Yet  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
grams, the  facilities  and  the  funds 
that  we  provide,  the  most  per- 
sonal kind  of  service  that  each  of 
us,  as  professionals,  can  offer  to 
our  patrons,  our  co-workers  and 
the  public  is  the  service  of  a sin- 
cere and  considerate  attitude. 

In  our  business  relations,  in  our 


telephone  conversations  and  in 
our  ofFice  relationships,  an  effort 
to  politely  and  enthusiastically  re- 
spond to  one  another’s  needs  is 
what  distinguishes  a forced  busi- 
ness relationship  from  a produc- 
tive and  pleasant  one;  it  is  our  at- 
titude that  can  determine  whether 
our  patrons  will  be  appreciative 
and  satisfied  with  the  service  that 
is  provided,  or  merely  one-time 
customers. 

Courtesy  is  contagious.  Add 
that  personal  ingredient  that 
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ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — Five  National  Military  Family  Association  (NMFA) 
members  visited  the  USACFSC  in  March.  Joyce  Ott,  Emily  Cato, 
Margaret  Hallgren,  Mary  Gatanas  and  Barbara  Winkler  were  welcomed 
by  MG  Robert  M.  Joyce,  briefed  about  the  organization  and  then  met  by 
BG  Edmond  S.  Solymosy  and  SGM  Juan  Fraga.  Shauna  Whitworth,  Fam- 
ily Liaison  Officer,  also  attended  the  briefing.  During  his  welcoming  re- 
marks, Joyce  presented  Cato  his  application  to  join  the  NMFA,  and  also 
presented  USACFSC  medallions  to  each  of  the  NMFA  members.  (U.S.  Army 
photo ) 

USAREUR  Family  Plan  Drafted 


USACFSC  enlists 
retiree  help 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The 

USACFSC  is  establishing  a pro- 
gram in  which  Army  retirees  can 
volunteer  to  provide  direct  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  Deputy 
Commander  of  USACFSC  on 
matters  concerning  retirees. 

The  volunteers  will  have  per- 
sonal contact  with  retirees  who 
call  the  Center  with  questions  or 
problems.  The  volunteers  will  also 
participate  in  special  projects  by 
providing  a retiree’s  perspective 
to  the  staff  of  the  Center,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Staffs  Retiree  Coun- 
cils. 

Command  Sergeant  Major 
Douglas  S.  Russell,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
tired, has  agreed  to  help  start  the 
retiree  volunteer  program.  Rus- 
sell currently  serves  on  the  Army 
Family  Planning  and  Action 
Council  and  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  Enlisted  Retiree 
Council. 


In  July,  the  mailing  list  for 
the  Community  and  Family 
Sentinel  will  be  updated.  Let- 
ters will  be  sent  to  each  ma- 
jor and  installation  com- 
mand, and  will  provide  the 
current  mailing  list  as  well  as 
the  number  of  copies  sent  to 
each  addressee.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for 
you  to  validate  current  ad- 
dresses and  to  complete  the 
list  with  other  MWR  and 
community  and  family  sup- 
port program  and  activity 
managers  from  your 
command. 

The  target  readership  for 
the  Sentinel  consists  of  all 
commanders,  deputy  com- 
manders, directors  of  per- 
sonnel and  community  activ- 
ities, major  program 
managers,  fund  managers, 
and  activity  managers  as 
identified  in  AR  215-5. 


During  the  Year  of  the  Family, 
the  US  Army  in  Europe  moved 
on  all  fronts  to  promote  and  ad- 
dress family  issues. 

Community  and  division  com- 
manders held  family  symposiums, 
and  their  concern  for  families  in- 
spired new  programs  such  as  fam- 
ily member  resource  centers  and 
employment  assistance  and  out- 
reach programs  that  are  tailored 
to  local  needs.  Military  communi- 
ties are  holding  town  hall  meet- 
ings and  citizen  councils,  and  sur- 
veys are  being  conducted  to  find 
the  means  to  meet  the  needs  of 
families. 

The  desire  to  support  families 
also  led  to  the  writing  of  the  first 
Family  Action  Plan  for  the  Army 
in  Europe.  With  nearly  a third  of 
all  US  Army  personnel  assigned 
in  Europe,  the  need  for  the  plan 
becomes  apparent. 


The  Family  Action  Plan  for  the 
Army  in  Europe  aims  to  address 
these  unique  family  concerns  with 
specific  goals  and  proposals.  Some 
of  the  goals  include  the  following: 

• Reduce  the  stress  associated 
with  relocating 

• Renovate,  modernize  and  in- 
crease family  housing 

• Aid  family  members  seeking 
employment  in  Europe 

• Meet  the  demand  for  in- 
creased child  care 

• Provide  information  about 
the  Exceptional  Family  Mem- 
ber Program 

• Promote  health,  fitness  and 
recreation  wellness  among 
families 

• Provide  information  concern- 
ing Noncombatant  Evacua- 
tion Operations 

(Adapted  from  the  Army  in  Europe 
Family  Action  Plan.) 
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DOD  approves  IMWRF  for  Army 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— In  April, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  Installations,  and 
Logistics  approved  the  Installa- 
tion Morale  Welfare  Fund 
(IMWRF)  concept  and  forwarded 
the  test  report  to  Congress  for  re- 
view. Assuming  congressional 
evaluation  is  positive,  Army-wide 
implementation  could  begin  in 
FY86. 

The  IMWRF  is  a basic  restruc- 
turing of  Army  nonappropriated 
Fund  Instrumentalities  (NAFIs)  at 
community/installation  level  into  a 
single  fiscal  entity.  The  concept 
evolved  from  a series  of  financial 
management  improvements  be- 
ginning in  1980  which  responded 
to  Congressional  and  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  concerns  that 
MWR  programs  operate  in  a 
more  business-like  manner. 

The  IMWRF  embraces  sound 
business  management  principles 
by  allowing  the  commander  to 
forecast  and  program  available 
cash  from  all  the  MWR  activities 
against  the  installation’s  goals  and 
needs  for  capital  expenditures,  in- 
stead of  each  activity  accumulat- 
ing cash  for  its  own  capital  im- 
provements. 

Congressional  and  DOD  review 
in  October  1983  resulted  in  the 
approval  to  test  the  concept  at 
TRADOC  installations  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1984.  After  evaluating 
the  financial  and  operational  per- 


by  John  W.  Siemann 

FORT  MONROE,  Va.— During 
the  month  of  March,  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  Community  Re- 
sources Branch  conducted  four 
regional  Single  Fund  Financial 
Management  Workshops  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.  and  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

All  told,  225  people  attended, 
including  IMWRF  business  mana- 
gers, MSA  activity  managers, 
CAO  chiefs,  ICMs,  billeting  man- 
agers and  ACS  personnel.  The 

4 


formance,  the  final  report  was 
prepared  in  July  1984,  concluded 
that  the  test  outcome  was  very 
positive,  and  supported  approval 
of  the  concept  for  Army-wide 
application. 

The  Army  Morale  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Review  Committee 
(MWRRC)  is  chaired  by  the  com- 
mander of  USACFSC.  Its  voting 
members  are  deputy  chiefs  of 
staff  of  the  four  star  major  com- 
mands and  the  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army.  Its  non-voting  mem- 
bers include  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ations and  Support,  Comptroller 
of  the  Army;  Assistant  Chief  of 
Engineers;  Deputy  Commander/ 
Commander  of  AAFES;  and  the 
Director  of  Transportation,  En- 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  Com- 
munity and  Family  Support  Cen- 
ter Quality  of  Life  Office  has  de- 
veloped a population  projection 
program  for  use  in  it’s  quality  of 
life  analysis  model.  It  is  a separate 
program  designed  to  project  both 
installation  population  data  by 
type  (spouse,  children  by  age, 
other)  and  total  population, 
utilizing  ODCSPER  marital  and 
children  factors  applied  by  grade 
authorizations. 

The  program  has  been  devel- 
oped on  lotus  1-2-3  desk  top  corn- 


workshop  focused  primarily  on 
the  preparation  and  submission 
procedures  for  the  FY  86  NAF 
budgets,  the  major  NAF  construc- 
tion program,  NAFISS  and  the 
development  and  execution  of  the 
five-year  plan. 

HQ  TRADOC  plans  a July  re- 
view of  each  installation’s  FY  86 
budget  submissions  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
sessions. 

More  workshops  are  now  being 
planned  for  FY  86 


ergy  and  Troop  Support.  The 
MWRRC  also  reviewed  the  test  re- 
sults and  concurred  that  the 
IMWRF  concept  was  beneficial 
and  should  be  implemented. 

The  key  benefits  include: 

• Flexibility  for  the  installation 
commander  to  fund  the  most 
needed  community  activity 
projects, 

• Enhanced  cooperation 
among  MWR  managers, 

• Elimination  of  redundant 
sales  competition  among 
community  activity  pro- 
grams, and 

• Centralized  financial  man- 
agement that  fosters  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness. 


puter  program  for  personal  com- 
puters. It  is  a simple  mathematical 
spread  sheet  with  the  basic  steps 
to  be  followed  listed  briefly  on  the 
first  page  of  the  output.  Only  two 
elements  need  be  adjusted  for  use 
by  any  installation,  the  by-grade 
military  strength  (authorizations) 
and  the  marital  computations  that 
reflect  the  lower  marital  content 
of  first  term  COHORT  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  population  projection 
model  tool  should  be  of  primary 
interest  to  installations  whose  mili- 
tary strength  is  expected  to 
change  significantly  in  future 
years,  and  which  desire  to  have 
the  best  possible  projection  of 
what  their  community  population 
will  be  in  the  future. 

The  model  is  designed  primar- 
ily for  use  by  CONUS  installa- 
tions. The  marital  and  children 
factors  have  less  validity  in 
OCONUS.  Specific  factors  for 
USAREUR  however,  may  be  ob- 
tainable from  ODCSPER  for  use 
in  the  model.  Other  OCONUS  in- 
stallations would  require  specific 
tailored  data  for  model  use.  (Addi- 
tional information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Quality  of  Life  Office,  Major 
Bouchard,  Autovon  221-6121/5.) 
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QOL  Analysis  Model  Available 


Workshops  aid  MWR  managers 


E.R.  Haddox  EA.  Urben  R.  Gorman  W.J.  Franssen  W.J.  Hafner 


Carroll  Award  Winners 

i 


Under  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  R.  Haddox,  manager  of 
the  Garlstedt  Community  Club, 
the  club  had  a revenue  of  $1.4M 
and  earned  an  impressive  12.5 
percent  net  income.  Membership 
participation  is  at  an  all  time  high, 
and  as  a result  of  Haddox’s  em- 
phasis on  a pleasant  environment 
and  a strong  food  and  service 
program,  food  sales  far  exceeded 
bar  sales. 

Maj.  Edward  A.  Urben,  mana- 
ger of  the  Ft.  Myer  Officers  Club, 
has  reversed  the  food  operations 
from  a loss  of  $27,000  in  FY82  to 
a profit  of  $212,000  in  FY84.  Net 
income  for  the  club,  without  ben- 
efit of  any  package  store  income 
or  appropriated  fund  support, 
was  3.5  percent.  Under  Urben’s 
management,  the  club  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Army  Club  System.  The  club 
featured  famous  menu  items  of 
America’s  greatest  restaurants, 
initiated  a dessert  merchandising 
program  which  resulted  in  a 30 
percent  increase  in  sales  and  pre- 
sented patrons  with  aluminum 
foil  figurines  filled  with  cookies 
along  with  their  checks.  The  club 
received  first  place  for  sanitation 
in  the  Washington  area  and  an 
overall  outstanding  rating  on  its 
annual  I.G.  inspection. 

Four-time  Carroll  Award  win- 
ner CW3  Richard  Gorman, 
branch  manager  of  Heidelberg 
Officers  Branch,  increased  total 
sales  by  more  than  $300,000  from 
FY82  to  FY84.  Gorman  devel- 


oped new  menus  in  three  separate 
dining  areas,  each  targeted  to  a 
specific  market.  Sunday  brunch 
was  revamped  and  the  average 
number  of  guests  tripled.  Enter- 
tainment was  expanded  to  in- 
crease mid  week  sales,  and 
banquet  and  party  functions  in- 
creased considerably  as  a result  of 
the  improved  food  and  service 
programs. 

Under  the  intense,  personal  in- 
volvement of  William  J. 
Franssen,  membership  has  in- 
creased so  significantly  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  assigned  of- 
ficers at  Ft.  Eustis  are  members  of 
the  club  system.  Along  with  nu- 
merous promotions  and  food  pro- 
grams, Franssen  developed  an  in- 
depth  employee  training  program 
that  used  both  hands-on  demon- 
strations and  video  training. 
Franssen  also  developed  a man- 
agement information  system  to 
provide  a highly  accurate  indica- 
tor of  club  performance. 

Because  of  Maj.  William  J. 
Hafner’s  innovative  programs 
and  emphasis  on  customer  serv- 
ice, membership  at  the  Fulda 
Area  Club  System  has  increased 
31  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Overall  sales  exceeded  budgeted 
projections  by  20.5  percent.  The 
club  system  operated  profitably 
for  23  consecutive  months  and 
saw  a 13  percent  increase  in  food 
sales. 

Steven  L.  Parker,  of  Picatinny 
Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  developed 
an  advanced  dues  payment  plan 


CW2  John  F.  Mann,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Fort  Dix  Officers’  Club,  re- 
ceives the  James  A.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Award  from  COL  EmRoy  Gehlsen 
of  USACFSC.  Other  winners  not 
shown  include  SGM  James  E. 
Snodgrass,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Steven  L.  Parker.  (Photo 


courtesy  of  International  Military  Club  Execu- 
tives Association) 


which  saves  the  members  money 
while  providing  the  club  with  im- 
proved cash  flow.  Two-thirds  of 
the  membership  pay  their  dues 
annually.  The  Officers  Club 
earned  more  than  $240,000  in  net 
income  during  FY84,  while  the 
NCO  Club  generated  a net  in- 
come of  $79,000. 

For  the  first  time,  under  the 
leadership  of  CW2  John  F.  Mann, 
Jr.,  every  activity  within  the  Ft. 
Dix  Officers  Club  is  self-sustain- 
ing. Food  sales  jumped  22  per- 
cent over  FY83  and  net  profit 
from  food  operations  showed  a 

(See  AWARDS,  page  26) 
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MWR  Survey  results  as  a basis  for  change 


by  Bob  McKeta 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— In  Feb  84, 
13  MWR  programs  of  116  instal- 
lations and  communities  were  sur- 
veyed as  recommended  by  the 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Review  Committee  (MWRRC). 
Objectives  of  the  review  were  to 
determine: 

• MWR  program  usage 

• User  attitudes  toward  MWR 
programs 

• Non-use  of  on-post  MWR 
programs 

• Use  of  off-post  civilian  MWR 
related  programs 

• Future  MWR  trends 

The  number  of  responses  to  the 
survey  totaled  over  33,000.  The 
results  of  the  worldwide  analysis 
were  mailed  to  DPCAs  in  May.  In- 
stallation commanders  and  MWR 
staffs  are  encouraged  to  interpret 
and  analyze  the  results  of  their  in- 
stallation survey  and  compare 
their  installation  responses  with 
Army-wide  average  responses. 

MWR  patronage 

MWR  usage  is  a concern  of 
each  program  manager. 

Program  managers  should  re- 
view closely  those  answer  options 
with  high  percentages,  such  as 
“activities  I like  that  are  not  of- 
fered,” “little  or  no  programs  for 
my  family,”  “not  interested  in  ac- 
tivities offered,”  etc.  These  re- 
sponses show  that  if  we  don’t  plan 
for  the  patron’s  needs  or  wants, 
people  are  not  going  to  invest 
their  time  to  participate. 

Using  the  survey  results 

For  the  survey  to  be  useful,  a 
commitment  must  be  made  to 
fullv  analyze  the  data  and  provide 
answers  to  questions  provoked  by 
the  analysis.  If  we  continue  to  see 
the  same  age  group,  a starting 
point  may  be  to  review  the 
programming  that  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  past  three  to 
five  years.  Are  there  significant 
changes  in  programming  that 
parallel  changes  in  the  demogra- 
phy of  the  military  population,  or 


has  the  programming  effort  re- 
mained generally  the  same?  We 
must  ask  ourselves,  if  for  exam- 
ple, the  majority  of  our  users  are 
female,  ages  25-35,  what  initia- 
tives have  we  taken  to  encourage 
those  individuals  aged  18-21, 
family  members,  or  any  other  age 
group  or  category  to  patronize  a 
particular  program? 

Those  participating  in  the  sur- 
vey indicated  “opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  military  environ- 
ment” and  “opportunity  to  try 
new  places”  as  the  two  major  rea- 
sons for  using  civilian  facilities. 
This  was  particularly  true  for 
clubs. 

In  some  program  areas,  how- 
ever, respondents  did  not  use 
civilian  facilities:  bowling  (63%), 
library  (63%),  and  recreation  cen- 
ters (49%).  Since  cost  was  not  in- 
dicated as  a major  factor  for  non- 
use in  any  MWR  program,  there 
should  be  a concerted  effort  to 
emphasize  quality  programs  that 
charge  a fee  but  which  are  equal 
to  or  better  than  programs  pro- 
vided in  the  civilian  community. 
Although  use  of  civilian  facilities 
was  not  high,  the  thrust  should  be 
to  continue  keeping  the  dollars 
on-post  working  for  the  MWR 
program. 

Particular  attention  should  be 
directed  to  those  programs  and 


activities  that  participants  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  use  in  the 
future.  Because  individuals’  opin- 
ions were  solicited  in  the  survey, 
they  do  expect  that  some  degree 
of  change  is  forthcoming.  If  no 
action  is  taken,  our  credibility  will 
lessen  when  their  opinions  are 
sought  again  in  future  installation 
or  DA  surveys.  Therefore,  appro- 
priate changes  indicated  by  the 
survey  and  validated  by  analysis 
should  be  made  if  feasible. 

Concern  for  the  future  places  a 
responsibility  on  us  to  look  for 
marketing  opportunities.  We  can- 
not evaluate  trends  such  as  cus- 
tomer attitudes  through  desk 
management.  Opportunities  to 
improve  our  services  or  to  change 
our  program  image  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  understanding 
changing  lifestyles,  knowing  what 
the  emerging  technologies  are, 
discovering  new  applications,  un- 
derstanding that  customers  need 
change,  and,  most  importantly, 
developing  a successful  marketing 
plan.  To  be  successful,  the  mar- 
keting plan  must  be  dedicated  to 
satisfying  the  consumer. 

Survey  results  as  a basis  for 
change 

The  attitudes  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  servicemembers  pro- 

(See  SURVEY,  page  7) 


Soldier  Satisfaction  Levels 

Very  Very 


Activity 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Neutral 

Dissatisfied 

Dissatisfied 

ACES* 

24.8 

52.4 

15.5 

2.5 

1.0 

Library 

25.9 

51.0 

18.4 

3.6 

1.2 

Outdoor  Athletics 

10.3 

48.7 

30.2 

8.5 

2.4 

Recreation  Center 

11.7 

47.5 

30.9 

7.2 

2.7 

Outdoor  Recreation 

9.9 

43.7 

31.5 

10.6 

4.4 

Gym 

11.4 

42.3 

30.6 

11.9 

3.7 

Bowling 

11.3 

41.4 

36.4 

9.5 

3.4 

Arts  and  Crafts 

16.4 

41.1 

33.3 

6.5 

2.7 

Youth  Activities 

15.0 

38.3 

35.5 

7.3 

3.9 

ACS 

20.3 

37.4 

36.7 

3.6 

2.0 

Clubs 

8.3 

36.9 

28.4 

17.8 

8.7 

Music  and  Theatre 

9.9 

29.7 

48.4 

7.8 

4.2 

Child  Care 

11.0 

23.2 

44.4 

12.4 

9.0 

*Army  Continuing  Education  System 
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Security  deposit  waiver  program  studied 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— Many  sol- 
diers and  their  families  face  sig- 
nificant personal  expenses  upon 
arrival  at  their  new  duty  stations. 
Among  these  are  high  cash  depos- 
its required  by  utility  companies 
for  electricity,  gas,  water,  and  tel- 
ephone services.  Rental  security 
deposits,  when  combined  with 
other  deposits,  can  quickly  strain 
a family’s  finances  and  deplete 
any  advance  pay  which  might 
have  been  received. 

Active  programs  designed  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  utility  depos- 
its are  underway  at  Forts  Bragg, 


Campbell,  Hood,  Irwin,  Polk, 
Richardson,  Stewart  and  Jackson. 
Forts  Stewart  and  Polk  have  nego- 
tiated rental  deposit  waivers  with 
trailer  park  landlords.  No  Finan- 
cial guarantee  or  underwriting  is 
involved. 

USACFSC  is  disseminating  in- 
formation about  successful  pro- 
grams as  they  develop.  Navy’s  En- 
ergizer Club,  a cooperative  effort 
between  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Credit 
Union  in  Norfolk  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Power  company,  is  one  such 
program.  A nonrefundable  $15 
membership  fee  includes  a waiver 


of  Virginia  Power’s  $150  security 
deposit.  The  Credit  Union  is  lia- 
ble for  a maximum  of  $250  in  the 
event  a club  member  does  not  pay 
for  utility  services,  and  can  take 
recourse  action  to  collect.  If  funds 
from  this  program  are  greater 
than  anticipated,  a scholarship 
program  for  dependents  of  serv- 
icemen will  be  established.  The 
possibility  of  replicating  this  pro- 
gram at  Forts  Campbell,  Riley, 
and  Belvoir  is  being  explored. 

Fort  Sill  is  examining  a pro- 

(See  WAIVERS,  page  13) 


SURVEY,  from  page  6) 

vide  a sound  basis  with  which 
managers  can  review,  or  modify 
existing  programs  and  to  plan  for 
future  ones.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  while  this  need  ex- 
ists, “satisfaction”  was  generally 
expressed  regarding  services  pro- 
vided by  the  majority  of  MWR 
programs.  Percentages  ranged 
from  77.2  percent  for  education 
to  34.2  percent  for  child  care. 

Finally,  comments  such  as  “I 
don’t  know  where  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated,” “I  don’t  know  what  activi- 
ties are  offered,”  and  “no  trans- 
portation to  get  to  the  facility,” 
bring  to  light  ongoing  problems 
of  marketing,  promotion  and 
communication.  Such  problems 
are  also  highlighted  by  incidents 
of  servicemembers  who  clear  post 
and  note  that  they  did  not  know 
there  was  a library  or  craft  shop 
on-post. 

In  addition  to  interpreting  the 
survey  results,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  following 
as  a means  of  meeting  expressed 
needs  and  wants  of  the  military 
community: 

• Develop  a marketing  plan, 
with  efforts  dedicated  to  sat- 
isfying the  customer. 

• Review  the  Five  Year  Plan — 
how  does  this  track  with  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the 
community. 

• Evaluate  patron  satisfac- 


Are there  people  in  your  community  who  claim,  “there’s  nothing  to  do”?  Con- 
vince families  and  soldiers  of  the  value  of  participating  in  your  program. 


tion — continually  talk  to 
users  about  satisfaction.  Be 
pro  active  (don’t  wait  for  the 
complaints). 

• Be  attuned  to  environmental 
trends — health  consciousness, 
flex-time,  self-improvement, 
spirit  of  togetherness  (em- 
phasis on  family). 

• Research — knowledge  cannot 
be  had  through  desk  man- 
agement. 

• Develop  programs  for  a spe- 
cific target  audience — we 
cannot  plan  all  programs  for 
all  people. 

• Research  why  there  are  peo- 
ple gaps  in  programs  (for  ex- 
ample, young  families  who 
do  not  participate  because  of 
lack  of  nursery  facilities). 

• Communicate  with  the 
community — we  can  provide 
people  with  the  programs 
and  activities  they  want  only  if 


we  make  the  effort  to  hear 
what  they  want. 

• Understand  who  the  deci- 
sion-makers are  in  the 
family. 

• Explain  and  promote  pro- 
gram benefits  to  the  users  so 
they’ll  understand  the  value 
of  participating. 

• Consider  focus  group 
planning — hold  quarterly 
meetings  of  individuals  inter- 
ested in  promoting  a particu- 
lar program  of  facility. 

MACOMs  or  installations  desir- 
ing additional  copies  of  the  MWR 
Survey  Analysis  Handbook  may 
write  to  US  Army  Community 
and  Family  Support  Center, 
ATTN:  DACF-LSC,  2461  Eisen- 
hower Ave.,  Alexandria,  VA 
22331-0504,  or  contact  Bob 
McKeta,  AV  221-8848.  ( Bob 
McKeta  is  program  manager,  CSDA 
Division,  USACFSC.) 
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Fast  food  franchising  other  than  burgers  halted 


Rep.  Dan  Daniel  (D-VA),  chair- 
man of  the  House,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 
has  told  the  services  to  hold  off 
on  further  franchising  of  any- 
thing other  than  hamburgers  on 
military  installations. 

“The  burger  franchises  are 
doing  great,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  move  too  fast  on  this.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel is  concerned  about  going  for- 
ward with  other  fast  food  fran- 
chises without  a careful,  master 
plan,”  an  aide  said. 

These  fast  food  establishments 
may  have  an  impact  on  the  bowl- 
ing alleys,  clubs  and  mess  halls  on 
base,  continued  the  aide.  “The 
chairman  (Daniel)  wants  to  weigh 
the  impact  before  going  further.” 

A Defense  Department  official 
doubted  the  claim  by  Daniel’s  aide 
that  competition  with  other  on- 
base  facilities  is  what  prompted 
the  ban.  The  official  said  he  be- 


lieves Daniel’s  order  results  from 
a controversy  brewing  in  Hines- 
ville,  Ga.,  where  local  business- 
men have  complained  that  com- 
mercial fast-food  franchises 
located  on  Fort  Stewart  are  taking 
money  away  from  the  community. 
A Burger  King  was  due  to  open 
in  April  and  a Popeyes  Chicken 
franchise  in  June  on  Fort  Stewart. 

Daniel’s  aide  said  the  morato- 
rium will  give  everyone  involved  a 
chance  to  study  the  issue.  “A  base 
can  support  only  so  many  of  these 
fast  food  places.  We  don’t  want 
military  installations  looking  like  a 
commercial  strip,”  the  staffer  said. 

The  first  of  the  fast-food 
Burger  King  franchises  on  Army 
posts  are  producing  far  higher 
profits  than  originally  projected,  a 
senior  AAFES  official  said.  While 
this  official  would  not  provide  a 
firm  profit  projection,  sales  fig- 
ures provided  by  other  AAFES 


officials  suggest  the  annual  takes 
for  AAFES  could  reach  $37M  by 
1990,  when  all  185  planned  res- 
taurants are  expected  to  be  oper- 
ating on  Army  and  Air  Force 
installations. 

If  this  projection  is  correct,  it 
would  be  about  68  percent  higher 
than  the  $22M  in  annual  profits 
estimated  for  AAFES  when  the 
first  Burger  King  opened  on  a 
military  base  in  1984. 

“I  don’t  think  AAFES,  NAV- 
RESSO,  Burger  King  or 
McDonalds  knows  the  potential  of 
the  military  [fast  food]  market. 
It’s  spectacular.  At  Fort  Polk,  LA, 
in  three  days  we  sold  the  same 
amount  of  food  in  the  Burger 
King  that  we  sold  in  the  [AAFES- 
run]  burger  bar  in  one  month,” 
the  AAFES  official  said.  (Article 
from  Military  Market) 


A switch  in  markets 


One  club’s  response  to  Burger  King 


by  Sara  Leon 

FT.  STEWART,  Ga.— In  an  effort 
to  expand  with  the  times,  the  in- 
stallation club  management  at 
Fort  Stewart  is  opening  a Taco 
Express  to  replace  the  pizza  and 
hamburgers  that  are  served  in  the 
NCO/Officer’s  club  drive  through. 

The  Taco  Express  will  be 
opened  to  all  ranks  and  to  onpost 
civilians.  The  menu  will  consist  of 
such  favorites  as  tacos,  burritos, 
tortillas  and  many  other  Mexican 
style  foods. 

According  to  Maj.  Jim  Griffin, 
installation  club  manager  for  Fort 
Stewart  and  Hunter  Army  Air- 
field, the  present  drive  through 
restaurants  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  a forthcoming  on- 
post Burger  King.  He  is  switching 
food  markets  in  order  to  please  a 
different  taste. 

“Basically,  we  have  looked  at 
our  market  and  we  have  found 
that  there  really  aren’t  any 
Mexican-American  places.  We 
feel  that  it’s  something  that  has  a 


good  market  here,”  Griffin  said. 

“Couple  that  with  something 
just  as  important — the  fact  that 
there’s  a Burger  King  coming  on 
post,”  he  added.  “Question  is, 
how  do  you  compete  with  a 
Burger  King?  I think  that  the  an- 
swer is,  if  you’re  smart,  you  don’t. 
Because  you  can’t  beat  it.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  a different 
kind  of  market,”  said  Griffin. 

Court  issues  golf 

The  Florida  State  Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled  that  golf  cars 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  as 
other  motorized  vehicles,  such  as 
automobiles  and  trucks. 

“The  ruling  opens  the  door  for 
golf  car  owners  to  be  sued  for 
negligence  if  someone  driving 
their  cars  has  an  accident,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Golf 
Foundation  said. 

The  decision  came  as  a result  of 
a suit  filed  against  Emerald  Hills 
Country  Club,  Hollywood,  Flo- 
rida. A golfer  had  sued  the  club 


“Even  without  Burger  King 
opening,  we  were  going  to  ex- 
pand somewhat  on  the  Mexican 
product  line,  but  basically  we’re 
going  to  go  with  a limited  menu,” 
added  SGM  Tony  Sordillo,  NCO/ 
Officers’  Club  Manager.  “We’re 
very  comfortable  with  our  prod- 
uct.” (Adapted  from  The  Patriot 
article ) 

car  rulings 

after  being  hit  by  a golf  car.  The 
Fourth  District  Court  of  Appeals 
had  ruled  that  golf  cars  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as 
automobiles  because  a golf  car  “is 
not  a dangerous  instrumentality” 
as  defined  by  existing  law. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
voted  4-3  to  overturn  that  ruling. 
“A  golf  car,  when  negligently  op- 
erated on  a golf  course,  has  the 
same  ability  to  cause  serious  in- 
jury as  does  a motor  vehicle  on  a 
public  highway,”  Justice  James 
(See  GOLF,  page  17) 
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Awareness  of  dramshop  rulings  is  crucial 


by  Robert  Glotfelty 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— DRAM- 
SHOP: an  archaic  term  for  sa- 
loon, is  now  used  to  mean  one  of 
three  things:  liability  based  on 
state  Alcohol  Beverage  Control 
(ABC)  regulations,  liability  based 
on  specific  state  statutes  or  liabil- 
ity based  on  judicial  rulings. 

The  recent  case  of  a young 
Army  soldier  best  illustrates  in 
human  terms  what  dramshop 
means. 

On  December  19,  1981,  a 
19-year  old  soldier  was  served  a 
large  number  of  mixed  drinks  at 
an  Army  NCO/ENL  club  over  a 
period  of  several  hours.  About 


midnight,  the  soldier  left  the  club 
and  drove  off  in  his  ‘65  Mus- 
tang. About  5 miles  from  the 
club,  he  drove  his  car  into  the 
car  immediately  in  front  of  him 
on  the  road.  Attempting  to  leave 
the  scene  of  that  accident,  he  put 
his  car  into  reverse  and  backed 
into  the  car  behind  him.  Going 
forward  again,  he  turned  off  his 
lights  and  sped  away.  At  12:40 
am,  he  ran  a stop  sign  and 
crashed  into  a car  driven  by  an 
engineer  and  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  and  his  passen- 
ger, a staff  assistant  for  a U.S. 
Congresswoman.  The  driver  was 
killed  and  the  passenger  remains 
in  a coma-like  condition.  The 


soldier,  not  seriously  injured, 
had  a reported  Blood  Alcohol 
Content  (BAC)  of  .26%.  A 
BAC  of  .10%  is  considered  le- 
gally drunk  in  most  states. 

In  an  out-of-court  settlement 
where  the  US  did  not  admit  liabil- 
ity, the  sum  of  $250,000  was  paid 
to  the  driver’s  surviving  family 
members. 

The  passenger’s  case  went  to 
trial  in  a Virginia  Federal  District 
court.  After  all  testimony,  the 
judge  held  the  Government  liable 
for  the  injuries  under  a dramshop 
theory,  and  ordered  the  U.S.  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $944,496.79  for 
her  past  and  future  medical  care. 
This  amount  was  based  on  her  es- 
timated remaining  life  span  of  15 
years. 

The  judge’s  ruling,  which  cre- 
ated a dramshop  liability  for  the 
state  of  Virginia,  included  the  fol- 
lowing points. 

• The  Army  club  served  liquor 
to  a soldier  that  was  under 
the  minimum  state  drinking 
age  for  liquor,  in  violation  of 
Army  regulations  and  the 
laws  of  Virginia. 

• The  Army  club  served  alco- 
hol to  an  intoxicated  patron 
in  violation  of  Army  regula- 
tions and  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

• The  Army  club  did  not  pro- 
vide training  to  its  servers  in 
detecting  intoxicated  custom- 
ers, a violation  of  Army 
regulations. 

• The  Army  club  knew  or 
should  have  known  that 
some  of  its  patrons  would 
drive  away  from  the  estab- 
lishment, and,  therefore,  had 
a duty  to  protect  the  public. 

• The  Army  club  was  not  suffi- 
ciently staffed  to  handle  the 
crowd  at  the  club  that  night. 

The  judge  in  the  case  was  quite 
clear  when  he  expressed  his  rea- 
sons for  holding  the  government 
liable.  “By  serving  such  a large 
quantity  of  hard  liquor  to  an  in- 
toxicated, underage  patron  with- 


Family  support  policy  clarified 

WASHINGTON — The  USACFSC  recently  clarified  the  Army 
policy  concerning  nonsupport  or  inadequate  support  of  military 
family  members  in  divorce  and  separation  situations. 

The  Army’s  general  policy  ensures  that  soldiers  provide  “ade- 
quate and  continuous  support”  for  all  family  members.  The  pol- 
icy specifies  the  minimum  support  requirements  to  be  met  pend- 
ing court  settlement  of  divorce  and  separation  proceedings. 
Commanders  are  required  to  ensure  that  soldiers,  “when  finan- 
cially capable,”  provide  more  than  minimum  support  when  the 
needs  of  the  family  require  it. 

The  policy  clarification  is  a result  of  the  Army’s  increasing  em- 
phasis on  family-related  issues,  according  to  Lt.Col.  Milton  J. 
Brokaw,  chief  of  the  personal  affairs  branch  of  USACFSC. 
Brokaw’s  branch  handled  1,936  cases  in  FY  84,  concerning  sup- 
port for  divorced  or  separated  family  members. 

Cases  often  become  difficult  when  the  family  members  seek 
more  than  what  the  Army  considers  the  “minimum  support  re- 
quirements,” Brokaw  said.  Court-ordered  support  payments  are 
mandatory;  however,  and  soldiers  would  be  wise  to  comply, 
Brokaw  added.  Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  civil  action  and 
UCMJ  action  as  well. 

“We’re  not  talking  about  an  epidemic  problem  in  the  Army,”  he 
continued.  “The  vast  majority  of  soldiers  involved  in  these  situa- 
tions are  supporting  their  families  through  mutual  agreements 
with  their  spouses.  But  this  is  a problem  that’s  particularly  serious 
for  the  family  that’s  not  receiving  support.  The  bad  part  is  that 
it’s  the  children  who  often  suffer  the  most.” 

“If  it  is  determined  that  a soldier  has  not  been  providing  the 
court-ordered  support,  the  court  can  then  direct  that  the  soldier’s 
pay  be  garnished,”  Brokaw  added.  “Depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  soldier’s  disposable  pay  each 
month  could  be  withheld  . . . and  forwarded  to  the  family.” 

Soldiers,  family  members  and  commanders  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  support  of  family  members  can  contact  LTC 
Brokaw  AV  221-8951  or  commercial  202-325-8951. 


(See  DRAMSHOP,  page  13) 
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Family  Focus 


r What  makes  a ' 
strong  family? 

by  Kevin  Kneisley 

Even  with  all  the  reports 
concerning  the  breakdown 
of  the  American  family, 
some  families  do  manage  to 
create  a way  of  life  that  is 
both  satisfying  and  helpful 
to  the  family  member,  ac- 
cording to  Nick  Stinnett, 
chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Human  Development  and 
the  Family  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

The  research,  entitled 
“Family  Strengths  Study,” 
was  started  in  Oklahoma 
about  10  years  ago,  and  has 
been  expanded  to  a national 
and  international  scope. 

“All  the  results  we  studied, 
and  we  have  completed  re- 
search on  over  3,000  fami- 
lies, show  the  same  six  quali- 
ties in  the  strong  families,” 
Stinnett  said. 

• Strong  families  spend 
time  together; 

• The  families  in  the 
study  spend  time  to 
communicate; 

• Family  members  show 
sincere  appreciation  to 
one  another; 

• Members  are  committed 
to  the  family  group  and 
dedicate  time  to  family 
activities; 

• The  families  tended  to 
be  religious; 

• The  families  dealt  with 
crises  positively. 

Stinnett  found  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  six  qualities 
overlap  and  become  one 
principal:  Families  that 

spend  time  together,  have 
good  communication  and 
show  appreciation  to  one  an- 
other demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  the  family  as 
a group.  (Adapted  from  a 
Soundoff  article) 


Teenage  wives 

by  SP4  Ronda  Scott 

FORT  SILL,  Okla.— Military 
wives  are  considered  just  as  im- 
portant as  soldiers  in  today’s 
Army,  yet  many  of  the  wives  at 
Ft.  Sill  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
military  life  they  have  married 
into.  Many  are  still  teenagers, 
some  as  young  as  14  with  babies 
to  care  for. 

To  bring  the  newest  generation 
of  military  wives  together  where 
they  can  be  among  peers,  make 
new  friends  and  learn  from  each 
other,  the  Armed  Services  YMCA 
(ASYMCA)  has  organized  a Teen- 
age wives  support  group  at  Ft. 
Sill. 

The  theme,  “You’re  on  your 
own  but  not  alone,”  was  empha- 
sized, with  12  weeks  of  guest 
speakers  and  consultants  covering 
subjects  ranging  from  military 
lifestyle  to  beauty  makeovers,  ac- 
cording to  Jeanette  Brady,  Army 
wife  and  assistant  ASYMCA  pro- 
gram director. 

Books  for 
family  fitness 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— Army  fam- 
ily fitness  is  an  ongoing  concern. 
In  recognition  of  this,  the  Library 
Activities  centralized  book  acquisi- 
tion personnel  have  selected  and 
purchased  a variety  of  health- 
related  books  for  Army  installa- 
tion post  libraries  and  isolated  ac- 
tivities receiving  paperback  book 
kits. 

Books  selected  cover  a wide 
range  of  topics  including  nutri- 
tion, diet  and  weight  control,  ex- 
ercise, and  stress  management. 

Some  typical  titles  include: 
Stressful  Life  Events;  Alcohol  and 
You;  Aerobic  Lifestyle  Book;  Eat  OK, 
Eeel  OK;  The  Family  Health  Cook- 
book; The  Joy  of  Running;  No- 
nonsense  Nutrition  for  Kids;  Treating 
Type  A Behavior  and  Your  Heart. 


organize 

“At  first,  it  seems  impossible  to 
survive  on  a private’s  pay,”  Brady 
said.  “Teen  wives  face  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  for  raising 
children,  finding  places  to  live 
and  adjusting  to  military  life. 
Many  times,  they  must  do  it  on 
their  own  while  their  husbands 
are  either  in  the  field  or  working 
long  hours.” 

“I  was  married  and  had  two 
kids  before  I finished  high 
school,”  Brady  added.  “Without 
the  support  from  my  husband 
and  family,  we  wouldn’t  have 
made  it  this  far.” 


“Nobody  said  it  would  be  easy: 
the  honeymoons  over.” 


The  ASYMCA  helps  to  support 
Ft.  Sill’s  young  couples,  especially 
those  who  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  a family  nearby. 

During  group  sessions,  discus- 
sions center  on  the  stress  of  man- 
aging a family  and  how  to  handle 
finances.  The  wives  will  also  take 
a trip  to  the  commissary  for  com- 
parison shopping. 

A special  session  called,  “No- 
body said  it  would  be  easy,  the 
honeymoon’s  over,”  offered  wives 
a chance  to  share  their  teen-age 
experiences  in  the  military. 

Wives  also  heard  a soldier  ex- 
plain military  obligations  and  hus- 
bands’ feelings  and  fears  so  the 
young  women  could  relate  to 
what  their  husbands  go  through. 

Healthy  eating  and  cooking, 
rights  of  a tenant,  living  with  tod- 
dlers, and  balancing  the  budget 
are  on  future  agendas. 

During  the  12-week  sessions, 
military  teen  wives  are  encour- 
aged to  use  free  babysitting  and 
dial-a-ride  services  which  the 
Armed  Services  Y offers  to  all 
military  families.  ( Adapted  from  a 
Cannoneer  article ) 
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Support  group  helps  Shatter  wives 


by  John  Malthaner 

FORT  SHAFTER,  Hawaii— Mili- 
tary wife  Denyse  Pettit  recalled 
the  day  she  decided  to  reach  out 
to  other  wives. 

“My  life  was  just  peanut  butter 
and  jelly.”  said  Pettit,  “I  wanted  to 
talk  to  people  who  were  over  five 
and  six  years  old.  I wanted  to  bet- 
ter myself.” 

Pettit  delivered  about  50  flyers 
around  her  neighborhood  hoping 
to  find  other  military  wives  who 
wanted  to  share  their  common  in- 
terests and  problems.  Adeline 
Parkinson  was  one  of  the  flyer  re- 
cipients. “I  read  this  flyer  that 
asked  ‘Does  everyday  life  just 
drive  you  crazy  sometimes?’  and  it 
struck  me  that  I really  don’t  know 
too  many  people  around  here  and 
it  really  looked  like  something  I 
would  be  interested  in,  going  out 
and  meeting  women  to  find 


things  we  have  in  common,”  said 
Parkinson. 

Pettit  also  solicited  the  services 
of  professional  counselor  Bonnie 
Hill.  “I  try  to  keep  it  from  being 
just  a gripe  session,”  said  Hill. 
“My  role  as  it  was  explained  to  me 
is  to  present  an  objective  view- 
point. 


“We’re  not  a bunch  of  loonies. 
We’re  just  normal  everyday  peo- 
ple who  like  to  . . . learn  from 
someone  else’s  experiences.” 


Insists  Hill,  “These  meetings 
are  not  just  chit-chat.”  Mother- 
daughter  relationships,  neighbor- 
hood problems,  goal  setting  and 
relationships  are  among  the  issues 
dealt  with. 


One  is  quick  to  learn  that  all  of 
these  ladies  enjoy  the  group  and 
what  it  has  done  for  them. 

Said  Elena  Coates,  “I  enjoy  it.  I 
know  it’s  two  hours  for  me  once  a 
week.  I like  talking  to  people  and 
sharing  experiences.  Some  are 
good  experiences  and  some  are 
not,  but  it’s  just  nice  to  have  other 
people  to  share  them  with.  It’s 
just  a good  feeling.” 

Although  problems  are  dis- 
cussed, Parkinson  explained  “You 
don’t  have  to  have  a problem  to 
come.  If  you  don’t  know  anybody, 
it’s  a way  to  get  out  and  expand.” 
Added  Coates,  “We’re  not  a 
bunch  of  loonies.  We’re  just  nor- 
mal everyday  people  who  like  to 
get  together  and  discuss  things 
and  learn  from  someone  else’s 
experiences.”  (Adapted  from  Hawaii 
Army  Weekly  article ) 


Coburg  families  get  ‘a  little  America’  from  ACS 


by  Kathy  Curthoys 

COBURG,  West  Germany— 

Americans  overseas  may  take  mili- 
tary communities’  facilities  for 
granted,  but  the  few  family  mem- 
bers in  the  remote  town  of  Co- 
burg know  how  much  a “little 
America”  is  worth. 

Camp  Harris,  3/7 th  Cavalry’s 
border  camp  in  Coburg,  has  no 
commissary,  no  medical  facilities, 
no  ACS  programs  and  a small 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  test 
program  designed  to  help  the 
Army’s  military  and  civilian  family 
members  gain  ready  access  to  job 
markets  at  their  sponsor’s  new 
duty  locations  is  now  permanent. 

The  program  considers  for  90 
days  the  registered  applicants  for 
available  vacancies,  before  appli- 
cants outside  of  the  Army  are 
referred. 

Who’s  eligible  for  the  program? 


post  exchange  that  one  family 
member  says  is  stocked  with  sol- 
diers, not  families,  in  mind. 

Family  members  are  on  their 
own  in  Coburg,  to  find  doctors 
(CHAMPUS  foots  the  bill),  to 
shop,  to  find  recreation  and  to 
put  their  children  in  school.  It’s 
not  always  easy. 

So  Coburg  family  member 
Renee  Lizotte  walked  into 
Schweinfurt’s  Army  Community 


Spouses,  dependent  children  up 
to  age  23,  and  dependent  parents 
of  either  spouse  or  sponsor  can 
register.  Eligible  family  members 
must  be  current  Department  of 
the  Army  civilian  employees  who 
have  career  or  career-conditional 
appointments  and  who  plan  to 
make  a permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion move  with  Army  sponsors  to 

(See  JOBS,  page  32) 


Service  recently  and  volunteered 
to  assemble  a welcome  packet  spe- 
cifically for  Coburg  families.  The 
ACS  staff  agreed  and  named  her 
Coburg  program  coordinator. 

Like  welcome  packets  in 
Schweinfurt,  Lizotte’s  project  is 
designed  to  acquaint  family  mem- 
bers with  what’s  available  to  them 
in  Coburg  and  how  to  get  by  on 
the  economy.  Packets  will  include 
information  such  as  places  to 
shop,  tourist  attractions  in  Co- 
burg, recreation  facilities,  a list  of 
bilingual  doctors,  and  basics  such 
as  a clothing  measurements  chart. 

Lizotte’s  seven  years  as  an  Army 
wife  have  included  a previous  as- 
signment to  Germany. 

“When  we  heard  we  were  com- 
ing to  Coburg,  I actually  looked 
forward  to  it.  Coburg  is  very 
pleasant.  But  if  you  expect  a little 
America  at  your  fingertips,  you’re 
going  to  be  disappointed.” 

(Adapted from  a Schweinfurt! Bad 
Kissinger  Crusader  article.) 


Program  helps  family  members  get  jobs 
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4 Focus  on  Foods 


Cajun  cuisine  is  the  “hottest” 
new  food  rage.  USA  Today  reports 
an  increase  in  the  number  ot  Ca- 
jun style  restaurants  throughout 
the  U.S.  One  of  the  most  popular 
Cajun  dishes  offered  in  restau- 
rants is  “Blackened  Redfish,”  a 
seasoned  redfish  seared  and 
cooked  over  high  heat  in  a black 
skillet.  Nation’s  Restaurant  News 
says  Cajun  popularity  is  part  of 
“the  trend  toward  regional  Amer- 
ican cuisine.”  A good  way  to  in- 
troduce Cajun  style  food  would 
be  to  offer  a “New  Orleans  Spe- 
cial” or  “Mardi  Gras  special”  once 
a week  to  determine  popularity. 
If  worthwhile,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  have  a special  event  in 
the  evening  centered  around  the 
New  Orleans  or  Mardi  Gras 
theme  and  offer  additional  items 
there.  The  chef  credited  with 
starting  this  cuisine  is  Paul 
Prudhomme,  co-owner  of 
K-Paul’s  Louisiana  Kitchen  in 
New  Orleans  and  author  of  Chef 
Paul  Prudhomrne’s  Louisiana 
Kitchen.  The  cookbook  can  be 
purchased  in  local  bookstores. 


Industry  publications  indicate 
good  nutrition  is  not  a fad.  It’s 
here  to  stay-  More  and  more 
patrons  are  demanding  a more 
healthful  menu  variety.  Changed 
attitudes  in  eating  habits  are  the 
result  of  a media  blitz  in  recent 
years  focused  on  promoting  a 
health-conscious  society.  Low-cal 
foods  are  no  longer  the  only  con- 
cern of  patrons.  Patrons  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  nutrient 
values  and  the  need  to  low^er  cho- 
lesterol, sodium  and  percent  of 
fat  in  their  diets  and  expect  to  or- 
der standard  menu  items  which 


are  prepared  in  healthful  ways. 
It’s  happening  now  in  the  civilian 
sector.  Patrons  want  menu  alter- 
natives that  support  a healthy 
lifestyle  and  they  will  frequent 
those  establishments  that  fulfill 
that  desire. 


What  does  a drink  cost?  Nation’s 
Restaurant  News  reports  the  aver- 
ages: bottle  of  domestic  beer — 
$1.59;  glass  of  domestic  wine — 
$1.90;  bottle  of  imported 
beer — $2.10;  hard  liquor/mixed 
drinks  (using  well-stock 
brands) — $2.20;  hard  liquor/ 
mixed  drinks  (using  call 
brands) — $2.52;  glass  of  imported 
wine — $2.55;  bottle  of  domestic 
wine — $11.59;  and  bottle  of 
imported  wine — $17.35. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  bev- 
erages in  the  U.S.  has  changed 
dramatically  since  1960.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  shows  primary  bev- 
erages and  the  number  of  gallons 
consumed  per  person: 


1960 

1983 

Milk 

3.9 

19.8 

Coffee 

35.7 

25.9 

Beer 

15.1 

24.6 

Soft  drinks 

12.3 

42.0 

Tea 

5.6 

6.4 

Juice 

2.7 

6.8 

Wine 

0.9 

2.4 

Distilled  spirits 

1.3 

1.8 

(Impact  Newsletter  and 
Industry) 

Beverage 

A Gallup  organization  polled 
1,045  patrons  to  determine  why 
they  don’t  return.  The  No.  1 
gripe  was  poor  service  (83%),  fol- 
lowed by  loud  music  (64%),  slow 
service  (61%),  and  no  nonsmok- 
ing section  (36%).  (USA  Today ) 


Price  reductions  tied  to  events 
in  the  community  or  to  national 
sports  events  are  dynamite  atten- 
tion getting  devices.  They  work 
because  patrons  are,  in  a sense, 
“voting”  for  their  favorites  by 
spending  money  at  your  location. 
Cameron  Foodservice  Promotions  re- 
ported that  the  San  Francisco 
49ers’  win  at  the  Super  Bowl  in- 
creased taco  sales  400%  at  a Mexi- 
can fast  food  outlet  during  Febru- 
ary. The  independent  fast  food 
outlets  ran  a “49ers  Taco  Sale.” 
Beef  tacos  were  reduced  from 
75y  to  49y.  In  a normal  month, 
approximately  4,000  beef  tacos 
are  sold,  but  during  February, 
16,000  were  sold. 


Twenty  states  require  anti- 
choking posters  in  employee 
areas.  A proposed  law  in  Cali- 
fornia would  require  these  posters 
to  be  placed  where  guests  could 
see  them.  Some  groups  oppose 
the  proposed  requirement  as  be- 
ing inappropriate  and  unappetiz- 
ing. Having  employees  trained  in 
anti-choking  procedures  could 
save  lives. 


Mocktails  are  growing  in  popu- 
larity. One  Chicago  entrepreneur 
is  considering  opening  a series  of 
non-alcoholic  establishments 
featuring  alcohol-free  beers, 
wines,  and  mocktails.  The  individ- 
ual already  owns  four,  well- 
known  restaurants  in  and  around 
Chicago.  He  believes  he  can  still 
run  a 22%  beverage  sales  ratio 
serving  non-alcoholic  drinks  by 
giving  the  public  the  right  to 
choose.  ( Nation’s  Restaurant  News) 


by  the  Leisure  Sales  and 
Services  Division,  USACFSC 
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WAIVERS,  from  page  7) 

posal  that  will  establish  a utility 
waiver  program  via  a NAF  con- 
tract with  a commercial  firm.  The 
proposal  is  that  for  a one-time 
nonrefundable  fee,  a service 
member’s  name  will  be  entered 
into  the  computer  of  a commer- 
cially-operated, Waiver  and  Clear- 
ing Office.  The  utility  companies 
can  then  access  the  computer  and 
waive  deposits.  The  service  mem- 
ber would  “clear”  with  the  Waiver 
and  Clearing  Office  prior  to  leav- 
ing post. 

The  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  (AUSA)  shares  the  Army’s 
concern  about  the  financial  strain 
that  security  deposits  can  exert  on 
some  soldiers.  AUSA  has  sur- 
veyed its  CONUS  chapters  to 
determine  the  severity  of  the 
problem  and  to  try  to  identify  so- 
lutions. Survey  findings  indicate 
that  security  deposits  are  not  a 
problem  Armywide,  but  vary  by 
installation. 

The  survey  also  determined 
two  factors  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  the  security  deposit 
waiver  programs: 

• the  need  for  local  installation 
level  support  in  fostering  co- 
operation with  the  local  util- 


ity companies  and  landlords; 
and 

• the  inclusion  of  utility 
companies/landlords  in  in- 
stallation clearance  proce- 
dures. 

USACFSC  is  analyzing  data 
provided  by  AUSA  and  is  ob- 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  MWR 

Training  Committee,  established 
by  USACFSC  at  the  request  of  the 
MWRRC,  met  in  May  to  review 
the  entire  spectrum  of  MWR 
training  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee formulated  a long-range 
plan  that  addresses  managerial 
and  non-managerial  training 
needs,  changes  that  need  to  be 
made  in  current  formal  training 
courses  and  resource  require- 
ments needed  to  fund  new  train- 
ing initiatives. 

The  committee  concluded  that 
training  needs  would  best  be  met 
by  developing  three  levels  of 
training.  The  entry  level  would 
ensure  that  all  new  employees  re- 


taining additional  information 
with  which  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  developing  an  Army- 
wide security  deposit  waiver  or  re- 
duction program.  Meanwhile, 
support  at  the  local  installation 
level  in  expanding  this  worthwhile 
family  initiative  is  encouraged. 


ceive  standard  indoctrination 
training.  The  committee  noted 
that  a video  presentation  would 
effectively  provide  an  overview  of 
community  and  family  programs, 
job  standards,  and  service  and 
customer  relations  philosophies. 

The  second  level  of  training 
would  be  for  specialty  and  profes- 
sional fields.  This  level  recognizes 
the  need  for  periodic  training  in 
order  to  ensure  professional 
growth  and  to  encourage  MWR 
employees  to  remain  up-to-date 
with  current  and  future  trends  in 
their  field. 

The  third  level  of  training 
would  be  geared  to  top  level  man- 
agement. 


MWR  training  plans  formed 


DRAMSHOP,  from  page  9) 

out  regard  to  the  potential  conse- 
quences, the  NCO  club  breached 
a duty  it  owes  to  the  community: 
the  duty  to  stop  pouring  alcohol 
down  the  throat  of  a patron  who, 
because  of  alcohol,  has  lost  con- 
trol over  his  judgement,  his  re- 
flexes, and  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  others,”  he  said. 

The  recent  change  in  policy 
aligning  the  minimum  drinking 
age  on  an  installation  with  that  of 
state  laws  increases  the  impor- 
tance for  all  installations  and 
managers  to  adopt  policies  which 
ensure  that  alcoholic  beverage  are 
not  sold  to  customers  that  are  un- 
der the  minimum  state  age  limits. 
Failure  to  check  the  identification 
of  patrons  to  confirm  their  age 
may  automatically  result  in 
liability. 

Of  increasing  importance  in  the 


alcoholic  service  industry  is  the 
training  of  all  personnel  in  de- 
tecting and  refusing  to  serve 
patrons  approaching  intoxication 
regardless  of  their  age. 

The  Army  has  adopted  the  Al- 
cohol Seller  Intervention  Program 
(ASIP)  as  its  standardized  training 
package  for  managers  of  activities 
selling  alcohol.  ASIP  teaches  all 
employees  involved  in  the  sale  of 
alcohol  the  effective  methods  for 
detecting,  cutting-off,  and  dealing 
with  patrons  who  are,  or  are  be- 
coming, intoxicated.  Employees 
must  be  trained  within  30-days  of 
hire,  and  with  at  least  annual  re- 
fresher training.  Personnel  rec- 
ords are  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
completion  of  training. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  National  Restaurant  As- 
sociation to  reproduce  their  film 
entitled,  “All  the  Way  Home.” 


The  film  complements  the  ASIP 
training,  and  a copy  of  the  video- 
tape has  been  sent  to  all  Army  in- 
stallations. 

In  the  words  of  an  attorney 
who  represents  injured  parties  in 
dramshop  cases,  “I’m  the  guy  who 
will  take  your  business,  your  li- 
censes, your  insurance,  your  bank 
accounts,  and  your  home.  I can 
do  this  because  you  in  the  alcohol 
business  don’t  protect  yourselves.” 
The  types  of  protection  that  sell- 
ers can  take  to  challenge  such  at- 
torneys are  all  listed  in  Army 
policy. 

As  state  laws  on  dramshop  vary, 
managers  of  MWR  activities  sell- 
ing alcohol  are  encouraged  to 
contact  their  local  Staff  Judge  Ad- 
vocate to  request  details  of  their 
state  dramshop  liability  laws.  (Rob- 
ert Glotfelty  is  a program  analyst, 
DACF-LSB,  AV  221-9200) 
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MWR  Facilities 


Commercial  hotels 
considered 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— USACFSC 
is  evaluating  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  and  operating  com- 
mercial type  hotels  on  Army  in- 
stallations in  CONUS.  Under  the 
concept,  private  hotel  companies 
would  finance  and  build  hotels  on 
Army  installations.  This  would  al- 
low the  Army  to  free  up  funds 
that  had  been  set  aside  for  guest 
house  construction  and  instead 
use  these  funds  to  build  fitness 
and  bowling  centers  and  other 
MWR  facilities. 

A contract  consultant  firm  has 
evaluated  16  possible  sites.  The 
concept  was  approved  by  the 
Army  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recre- 
ation Review  Committee 
(MWRRC)  at  their  May  meeting 
in  Dallas. 

Further  evaluation  is  needed  to 
develop  the  concept  proposal  for 
the  MWR  Panel  of  the  H ouse 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


Campbell  opens  remodeled  wing 
of  child  care  center  to  benefit  families 


A four-year  old  at  Ft.  Campbell’s 
newly  opened  wing  at  Children’s 
World  speeds  along  in  the  new  toys 
designed  to  help  him  develop  his 
gross  motor  skills. 

The  remodeled  wing  of  the  instal- 
lation’s child  care  facility  will  al- 
low 40  more  children  to  attend  the 
center  on  an  hourly  basis,  Child 
Development  Services  Manager 
Ann  Landers  said. 

Plans  call  for  the  renovation  of 
three  additional  wings. 

“ This  is  just  fascinating,”  said 
Mrs.  fames  E.  Thompson,  wife  of 
the  division  and  post  commander. 
“ Its  really  overwhelming  to  me 
what  has  been  done  here.  Our  fami- 
lies are  really  going  to  benefit  from 
this.”  (Photo  courtesy  of  Ft.  Campbell  PAO) 


New  look  for  billeting  rooms  showcased  by  Belvoir 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  bil- 
leting rooms  at  Ft.  Belvoir  will 
soon  be  transformed  into  invit- 
ingly comfortable  rooms  barely 
distinguishable  from  commercial 
hotel  rooms. 

The  new  look  will  occur  when 
USACFSC  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  and  Fort  Belvoir,  host  an 


open  house  showcase  of  23  model 
billeting  rooms  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.  on  July  15-17. 

The  model  rooms  will  signifi- 
cantly enhance  Army-wide  mod- 
ernization of  existing  billeting  fa- 
cilities by  providing  a concrete 
example  of  first-class  transient  bil- 
leting facilities. 


US  Directorate  facility  design 
specialists  selected  decor  packages 
for  each  room  strictly  from  ven- 
dors listed  in  GSA  schedules. 
Thirty  vendors  will  be  on-site 
during  the  open  house. 

(POC  for  further  information  is  Ms. 
Betty  Carpenter,  AV  354-2825,  Fort 
Belvoir  Housing  Division.) 


Highlights  of  MWR  Construction 


Military  Construction  Army  (MCA) 
(Appropriated  Funding) 

FY85  FY86 


Type 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Physical  Fitness 

15 

I37.8M 

9 

$30. 1M 

Centers/Gyms 
Child  Care  Centers 

6 

I13.3M 

19 

$41. 2M 

Recreation  Centers 

- 

- 

1 

$ 2.0M 

Community  Centers 

3 

$ 3.2M 

3 

$ 7.4M 

Libraries 

1 

$ 1.3M 

1 

$ 1.9M 

As  of  3 June  85 

The  Army’s  commitment  to  providing  improved  MWR  fa- 
cilities is  demonstrated  by  the  growth  in  MCA  and  NAF  in- 


Non  Appropriated 
Fund  Construction 


FY85  FY86 


Type 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Clubs 

10 

$23M 

12 

$22M 

Youth  Centers 

5 

$ 6M 

10 

$ 12M 

Skill  Development 

1 

$ 1M 

6 

$ 7M 

Centers 

Bowling  Centers 

13 

$36M 

21 

$36M 

Guest  Houses 

3 

$ 5M 

1 1 

$23  M 

vestments,  as  shown  above  for 

As  of  3 June  85 
FY  85  and  86  projects. 
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NCO  club:  ‘prettiest  ever  seen 


by  PFC  Mark  A.  Wood 

FORT  RUCKER,  Ala.—  We  have 
constructed  one  of  the  very  finest 
NCO  Clubs  in  existence  in  the 
military  service.”  The  high  praise 
comes  from  a Fort  Rucker  infor- 
mation paper  about  its  newly  ren- 
ovated NCO  Club  that  opened  in 
April. 

Renovation  of  the  club  was 
done  in  two  phases,  with  a final 
construction  cost  of  nearly 
$600,000.  The  First  phase  was  the 
remodeling  of  the  Centurion 
Lounge,  club  offices  and  the 
dining  room.  The  Centurion 
Lounge,  for  E-6  through  E-9  sol- 


CAC  designers 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— Frank 
Kinsman  and  Richard  Dill,  Jr.  of 
USACFSC  each  received  a $3000 
special  act  award  earlier  this  year. 
Brig. Gen. Solymosy,  deputy  com- 
mander of  USACFSC,  presented 
the  award  to  the  two  men  for 
originating  and  developing  the 
Community  Activity  Center 
(CAC)  concept. 

The  CAC  concept  is  a design 
guide  that  consolidates  commu- 
nity activities  either  under  one 
roof  or  in  a mall  configuration. 
The  concept  is  currently  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Aliamanu  housing 
project  in  Hawaii  where  on-site 
work  by  Kinsman  and  Dill  has  re- 
sulted in  savings  of  $8.5M  from 


diers,  was  completed  in  January. 

“This  is  the  prettiest  club  I have 
ever  seen,”  said  Bob  Duff,  club 
manager. 

The  main  ballroom  can  seat  up 
to  480  people.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  arranged  in  three-tiers 
around  a large  dance  floor. 

Plans  for  the  renovation  started 
two  years  ago. 

“The  whole  project  was  paid 
for  before  it  even  started,”  said 
Duff.  Money  for  the  renovation 
came  from  funds  generated  by 
the  old  NCO  Club.  (PFC  Mark 
Wood  is  a Staff  Writer  for  the  Army 
Flier.) 


win  awards 

the  original  plan. 

Application  of  the  CAC  concept 
Army-wide  will  result  in  on-going 
savings  of  about  $16M  annually  in 
MWR  construction  costs.  Consoli- 
dation of  activities  and  facilities 
under  the  CAC  concept  is  eco- 
nomical from  both  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  standpoints. 
The  CAC  concept  will  “develop  a 
feeling  of  community  on  Army  in- 
stallations” by  providing  facilities 
designed  specifically  to  support 
community  activities.  One-stop 
recreation,  shopping,  food  and 
beverage  service,  and  entertain- 
ment will  increase  exposure  of  all 
activities  to  patrons  and  will  in- 
crease participation. 


The  new  and 
renewed  in  MWR 


FT.  SHAFTER,  Hawaii— A 

new  $3.1  million  Schofield 
Barracks  enlisted  club  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  Sept. 
85.  The  ground  breaking 
ceremony  was  held  in  De- 
cember. 

FT.  JACKSON,  S.C.— A new 
enlisted  club  opened  earlier 
this  year.  The  club  features  a 
state-of-the-art  sound  system 
and  a full-service  kitchen 
and  dining  area.  The 
$500,000  facility  was  paid 
for  with  funds  generated  by 
Ft.  Jackson  MWR  activities. 

FT.  RUCKER,  Ala.— A new 

Skill  Development  Center 
opened  at  Ft.  Rucker  this 
spring.  The  center  boasts 
modern  facilities  and  experi- 
enced instructors  for  ceram- 
ics, wood  crafts,  jewelry 
making,  photography,  pot- 
tery and  auto  craft. 

SCHWETZINGEN,  West 
Germany — Touted  as 

USAREUR’s  “biggest  and 
best”  auto  craft  shop,  the 
$400,000  renovated  Tomp- 
kins Automotive  Craft  Cen- 
ter opened  earlier  this  year. 
As  one  instructor  noted, 
“We  have  the  capacity  to  do 
anything  short  of  milling.” 
(Adapted  from  a H eidelberg 
Flerald-Post  article ) 


Under  the  CAC  concept,  various  MWR  activities  will 
be  housed  in  the  same  facility  or  in  separate  buildings 
connected  in  a mall  configuration,  such  as  this  design 


plan  currently  under  construction  at  the  Aliamanu 
housing  project  in  Hawaii. 
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Rec  center  potential  stressed 


by  Bob  McKeta 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— A multi- 
dimensional planning  approach 
for  recreation  centers  was  empha- 
sized at  the  Joint-Services  Recrea- 
tion Center  Directors’  Manage- 
ment Training  workshop  hosted 
by  the  Air  Force  at  Kirkland  AFB, 
N.M.  in  February. 

Sixty-eight  participants  repre- 
senting each  of  the  services,  in- 
cluding 19  from  Army  installa- 
tions, met  in  joint  sessions  to 
discuss  issues  critical  in  planning 
for  the  military  community. 

Four  steps  to  success 

During  the  Army  sessions  of 
the  workshop,  discussion  centered 
on  the  installation  staff s need  to 
be  aware  of  several  factors:  image, 
assessments,  motivation  and  use 
of  resources. 

First,  recreators  should  be  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  image  of 
their  center  in  the  community.  By 
providing  service  in  a professional 
manner,  a rec  center’s  reputation 
on  post  will  be  such  that  users  ini- 
tially think  of  it  when  they  need 
help,  service  or  just  information. 

In  addition  to  image,  recreators 
must  assess  their  users  and  poten- 
tial users.  The  recreator  must  be 
aware,  for  example,  of  family 
members  living  off-post  who  of- 
ten have  limited  transportation, 
few  social  contacts,  marginal  skills, 
and,  in  many  instances,  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  being  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time.  By  first 
assessing  the  needs  of  their  poten- 
tial users,  recreators  can  begin  to 
target  their  programs  to  respond 
to  specific  needs. 

Because  it  is  multi-dimensional, 
the  rec  center  has  an  unlimited 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
many  users  and  potential  users. 
Installations  that  have  progressive 
and  contemporary  programs  re- 
flect a high  degree  of  pride  and 
motivation  on  the  part  of  their 
staffs.  Recreators  can  enhance 
their  programs  by  developing,  for 
example,  a network  of  contacts  on 
post,  with  other  services,  and  with 


the  civilian  community. 

Use  of  resources  also  plays  a vi- 
tal role  in  determining  the  success 
of  a program.  Use  of  personnel, 
funding  and  especially  facility  re- 
sources should  be  continuously 
evaluated.  Often  a pattern  of  use 
is  followed  at  a rec  center  that 
does  not  allow  for  maximum  use 
of  the  facility  and  supporting  re- 
sources. For  example,  the  com- 
munity activities  center  approach 
provides  opportunities  for  various 
segments  of  the  community  to  use 
the  facility  at  the  same  time. 

Emphasis  should  also  be  on 
menu  programming,  which  allows 
patrons  some  choice  in  activities. 
Areas  such  as  snack  bars,  large 
ballrooms,  small  music  areas, 
lounges  and  reading  rooms 
should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
the  number  of  users  who  actually 
benefit  from  these  facilities.  A di- 
versity of  rooms  and  meeting 
areas  enhances  the  ability  of  the 
center  to  respond  to  changing 
community  needs;  however,  em- 
phasis should  be  on  benefit  to  the 
patron,  and  not  simply  on  quan- 
tity of  programs  offered. 

Recreators  must  understand 
that  a high  percentage  of  commu- 
nity members  are  not  aware  of  the 
majority  of  MWR  opportunities. 
This  lack  of  awareness  is  evident 
when  personnel  out-process  at  in- 
stallation MWR  facilities,  and 
most  recently,  by  responses  to  the 
world-wide  MWR  survey  when  re- 
spondents noted  that  they  were 
unaware  of  facilities  offered  at 
their  post.  To  be  effective,  leisure 
counseling  should  take  place 
where  potential  users  are  located 
as  well  as  at  the  rec  center. 

Future  of  rec  centers 

Two  significant  items  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  final  Army  session. 
First,  the  need  for  center  direc- 
tors to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  MSO  and  DPCA  to  increase 
the  professional  quality  of  rec 
center  and  second,  the  need  to  fo- 
cus on  construction,  quality 
programming  and  the  mainte- 


nance of  quality  facilities. 

Discussion  also  centered  on  the 
fact  that  as  of  several  years  ago, 
the  centers  were  directed  primar- 
ily to  the  single  enlisted  soldier. 
In  the  past,  there  was  very  little 
attention  devoted  to  families  ex- 
cept on  special  occasions  or  as 
part  of  an  ITT  program.  While 
families  are  vitally  important, 
recreators  should  not  skew  their 
efforts  toward  the  family  in  the 
same  way  the  single  soldier  had 
been  targeted  in  the  past. 

Potential  of  rec  centers 

Of  all  MWR  programs,  rec  cen- 
ters have  the  most  potential  to 
provide  leisure,  recreational,  so- 
cial and  educational  opportunities 
for  the  community,  While  some 
MWR  programs  are  locked-in  to  a 
single  dimensional  approach,  the 
rec  center  by  design  can  change 
in  response  to  trends,  special 
needs  and  unique  requirements. 
This  flexibility  enables  the  rec 
center  staff  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  youth,  single  service 
members,  the  sole  parent  and 
families.  (Bob  McKeta  is  pro- 

gram manager,  CSDA  Division, 
USACFSC) 
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Liability  insurance  for  FCCs  considered 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— USACFSC 
is  attempting  to  negotiate  insur- 
ance coverage  for  Family  Child 
Care  (FCC)  homes  in  response  to 
installation  concern  about  the  po- 
tential for  liability. 

The  FCC  homes  have  existed 
on  installations  for  years  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  for  child  care 
services.  In  1979,  the  Army  began 
to  license  FCC  homes  in  order  to 
ensure  that  soldiers’  children  are 
being  looked  after  by  qualified 
child  care  providers  in  clean  and 
safe  surroundings.  According  to 
Bonnie  Storm,  Child  Develop- 
ment program  specialist,  the 
Army  has  licensed  about  3500 


FCC  homes  under  the  provisions 
of  AR  608—10,  which  currently 
recommends  but  does  not  require 
liability  insurance. 

Commanders  have  expressed 
concern  about  a recent  Army 
Claims  Service  decision  that  home 
child  care  providers  cannot  be 
considered  employees  of  the 
Army,  and  thus  are  not  insured 
by  the  Army  Central  Insurance 
Fund  (AR  215-1). 

Commercial  insurance  for  child 
care  centers  is  often  not  available 
or  prohibitively  expensive  because 
of  widespread  concern  about 
child  abuse. 

According  to  MG  Gerald  T. 


Lower  procurement  costs  possible 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— One  of  the 

best  ways  of  driving  down  pro- 
curement cost  per  unit  is  to  buy  in 
greater  quantities.  This  is  only 
possible  when  bulk  requirements 
are  known.  The  NAF  Contracting 
Branch,  USACFSC,  wants  to 
lower  your  procurement  costs  by 


establishing  competitively  negoti- 
ated fixed  price  contracts. 

The  NAF  Contracting  Branch 
by  letter,  DACF-LSN , Subject: 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Supply 
Contracts,  15  April  85,  trans- 
mitted a questionnaire  to  gather 
procurement  requirements  data. 


Bartlett,  commander  of  Ft. 
Carson,  in  a letter  to  MG  Robert 
M.  Joyce,  commander  of 
USACFSC,  “The  one  company 
that  we  are  aware  of  that  is  willing 
to  provide  this  insurance  charges 
a premium  of  $800  per  year  for  a 
mere  $500,000  worth  of 
coverage.” 

USACFSC  is  acting  on  a sugges- 
tion that  an  Army-wide  liability 
insurance  policy  be  obtained  to 
cover  FCC  providers.  Initial  re- 
search shows  that  a group  insur- 
ance policy  would  offer  substan- 
tial savings  over  the  cost  providers 
would  pay  for  individual  cover- 
age. 


Help  them  help  you  . . . the 
greater  number  of  completed 
questionnaires  they  receive,  the 
more  contracts  for  more  items  at 
better  prices  they  will  be  able  to 
negotiate  for  you  (POC  is  Leslie 
Sweeny,  221-0757) 


Savings  expected  from  DOD-wide  Project  Meat 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— In  January 
1985,  the  Army’s  Project  Meat 
program  was  adopted  on  a DOD- 
wide  basis  when  the  Air  Force 
came  on  line  to  use  the  program. 
Plans  are  currently  underway  to 
expand  and  refine  this  program 
to  include  many  other  lines  of 
foodstuffs  under  centralized  na- 
tional or  regional  contracts.  Such 
centralized  procurement  of  food 
helps  MWR  activity  managers  re- 

GOLF,  from  page  8) 

Adkins  wrote  for  the  majority. 

George  Inman,  president  of  the 
National  Golf  Car  Manufacturers 
Association  (NGCMA),  predicted 
that  if  the  ruling  holds  “the  basic 
effect  will  be  that  insurance  rates 
for  clubs  are  going  to  escalate. 

“It’s  going  to  make  it  a lot  easier 
for  plaintiffs  (those  injured  by 
golf  cars)  to  get  at  so-called  de- 
fendants than  it  has  been  in  the 


duce  expenses  and  maintain  high 
quality  products. 

By  the  end  of  FY  86,  the  US 
Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center  will  act  as  the  ex- 
ecutive agent  for  all  four  Armed 
Services.  Since  its  modest  start  in 
1979,  total  savings  have  exceeded 
$2,000,000  on  purchases  in  excess 
of  $15,000,000. 

The  Seoul  Garden  Hotel  in 
Korea  recently  adopted  the  pro- 


past, and  you  will  probably  see 
more  lawsuits  because  of  it,” 
Inman  said. 

Inman,  who  also  is  president  of 
Club  Car,  Inc.,  said  attorneys  for 
the  NGCMA,  insurance  company 
representatives  and  others  have 
initiated  action  to  have  the  ruling 
overturned.  (Article  from  Military 
Market) 


gram,  and  its  savings  on  beef 
items  alone  have  exceeded 
$12,000  per  month  for  a four- 
month  period.  Soon,  the  Army 
clubs  in  Korea  and  Europe  will 
begin  to  use  the  program,  as  will 
the  AFRC  in  USAREUR  for 
Garmisch  and  Berchtesgaden. 

Savings  for  the  AFRC  will 
range  between  an  estimated 
$700,000  to  $800,000  annually 
for  red  meat  items  alone.  When 
fully  operational,  savings  under 
this  program  are  expected  to 
range  from  $2,500,000  to 
$4,500,000  annually  on  a DOD- 
wide  basis. 

Participation  in  this  program  is 
voluntary.  The  greater  the  partici- 
pation by  DOD  installation  MWR 
activity  managers,  however,  the 
more  leverage  the  military  can  ex- 
ert on  suppliers  to  reduce  their 
prices. 
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People 


Army  wife  volunteer:  over  7000  hours  logged 


Bertie  Woodard  assists  SSgt. 
William  Zayas  in  locating  an  off- 
post  address.  (U.S.  Army  photo  by  SFC 
Sunny  Taylor ) 


by  Sunny  Taylor 

FORT  CARSON,  Colo.— Vol- 
unteer work  has  been  a way  of  life 
for  Bertie  Woodard,  Fort  Carson 
Army  Community  Service 
volunteer. 

The  wife  of  a soldier,  Woodard 
has  divided  her  time  through  the 
years  between  raising  two  chil- 
dren and  keeping  busy  with  her 
various  community  projects. 

In  1955,  tragedy  struck  the 
family  when  Woodard  was  in- 
volved in  an  automobile  accident 
that  left  her  permanently  con- 
fined to  a wheelchair. 

“I  lost  about  a year  from  volun- 
teer work  following  the  accident,” 
Woodard  explained.  “Then  I had 
cancer  surgery  which  kept  me 
away  for  awhile  longer.  I was  very 
glad  to  return  to  volunteer 
work — I enjoy  it  so  much  and  it’s 
very  good  for  me.” 

Officially,  Woodard  is  credited 


Claire  Allen,  American  Mothers,  Inc.,  D.C.  Mother  of  the  Year,  stands  be- 
side her  mother,  Clara  Reno,  at  a ceremony  in  Allen’s  honor.  Mother  of 
seven  children  and  wife  of  COL  Eugene  Allen,  leader  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Band,  Allen  noted,  “A  military  mother  being  chosen  proves  that  military 
wives  are  not  just  involved  in  their  own  circle  of  military  friends.  We  do 
reach  out  to  the  community  and  this  honor  points  out  that  things  are  be- 
ing accomplished.” 
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with  having  given  some  7,000  vol- 
unteer hours  to  community  serv- 
ice over  the  past  10  years.  In  actu- 
ality, the  figure  is  probably  much 
higher. 

Woodard  said  that  her  interest 
in  volunteer  work  is  also  some- 
what self-serving.  “Working  with 
people  is  very  rewarding,”  she 
said.  “I  like  people  and  the  work 
is  fun  for  me.  When  you’re  help- 
ing someone  else,  your  own  prob- 
lems just  seem  to  go  away.” 
(Adapted  from  a Ft.  Carson  Moun- 
taineer article.) 

NCO  hero  saves 
life  with  CPR 

FORT  JACKSON,  S.C.— All  Mike 
Brown  will  say  about  his  act  of 
heroism  is,  “I  wasn’t  too  sure  if  I 
could  do  it,  but  I had  to  try.” 

As  Brown  remembers  the  inci- 
dent, one  of  his  neighbors  came 
to  his  door  in  a panic  saying  that 
her  friend  had  drowned  in  the 
apartment’s  pool. 

“She  knew  I was  in  the  military 
and  that  we  undergo  CPR  train- 
ing,” Brown  said. 

“People  were  just  standing 
around  and  not  doing  anything, 
just  watching  this  man  die,”  he 
said.  Brown  had  never  used  CPR 
outside  of  training  and  wasn’t 
sure  if  he  could  do  it,  but  he  gave 
it  a try.  He  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  man’s  flooded  lungs  before 
the  paramedics  arrived  and  took 
the  man  to  the  hospital. 

The  doctors  said  that  if  Brown 
hadn’t  performed  CPR,  the  man 
would  have  died.  Though  he  was 
in  a coma  for  some  time,  the 
drowning  victim  survived  and 
lived  to  talk  about  his  experience. 

“As  an  NCO,  I’m  the  one  who’s 
supposed  to  know  what  to  do,” 
Brown  said.  “We  face  tough  situa- 
tions in  our  training  and  we’re 
counted  on  to  function.” 


Ft.  Jackson  manager  also  recognized  as  golf  pro 


FORT  JACKSON,  S.C. — A golfer 
doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  play  on 
the  Professional  Golfers’  Associa- 
tion (PGA)  tour  to  be  considered 
a professional. 

Take  Fort  Jackson  golf  pro, 
Mike  Wooditch,  for  example.  Al- 
though he  doesn’t  rub  elbows 
with  the  likes  of  Jack  Nicklaus, 
Tom  Kite  or  Tom  Watson  at  vari- 
ous country  clubs  around  the  na- 
tion, he  still  is  recognized  by  the 
PGA  as  a professional  golfer. 

“Some  people  think  golf  pros 
play  a lot  of  golf.  I play  maybe  10 
times  a year  because  I am  so 
busy,”  he  said.  “When  you’ve  got 
a golf  operation  as  large  as  Fort 
Jackson,  you’ve  got  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  managing  the 
day-to-day  operation  and  ensur- 
ing that  the  club  runs  smoothly.’’ 

“Golf  is  a business,  and  business 
comes  before  pleasure,”  Wooditch 
said. 


Wooditch  had  his  shot  at  join- 
ing the  tour.  After  completing  his 
five-year  apprenticeship  with  the 
PGA,  the  Hershey,  PA,  native  had 
the  option,  but  decided  to  decline. 

“The  life  of  a touring  golf  pro 
is  a difficult  one,”  the  30-year-old 
golfer  said.  “Traveling  week  to 
week,  from  tournament  site  to 
tournament  site  is  not  for  me.” 

The  Fort  Jackson  pro’s  hard 
work  and  dedication  as  a golf 
course  manager  for  the  last  eight 
years  hasn’t  gone  unnoticed.  He 
recently  was  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing program  manager  dur- 
ing the  1984  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  Morale,  Welfare 
and  Recreation  Installation  Excel- 
lence competition.  The  golf  pro- 
gram also  won  an  award  during 
the  competition  as  an  outstanding 
MWR  program. 

( Article  submitted  by  Jule  Breland,  of 
Fort  Jackson  ITT ) 


Golf  pro  Mike  Wooditch,  manager 
of  the  Fort  Jackson  Golf  Course, 
shows  his  winning  form.  (Photo  by  SP4 
Mike  Fine) 


Artistic  Army  soldier’s  altruistic 


PFC  Xavier  Jones  explains  the 
techniques  of  airbrushing  to  a gal- 
lery visitor  at  the  Bamberg  Commu- 
nity Artist’s  Guild.  ( Photo  by  Jana 
Alexander ) 


by  Jana  A.  Alexander 

BAMBERG,  West  Germany — 

For  years,  PFC  Xavier  O.  Jones,  a 
well-rounded  person  whose 
talents  include  drawing,  painting, 
writing  and  public  speaking,  vol- 
unteered his  time  and  talents  to 
help  others.  When  he  volunteered 
again,  this  time  for  the  Army,  his 
idea  was  to  perform  military  serv- 
ice while  pursuing  his  artistic 
goals. 

For  Jones,  the  Army  has  fit  in 
well  with  his  plans.  His  dream  of 
beginning  an  art  and  design  busi- 
ness that  would  employ  and  en- 
courage talented  young  people  is 
just  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Jones  said  he  wants  to  use  his 
own  success  to  help  kids. 

Recently,  Jones  took  both  first 
and  second  place  in  the  novice  oil 
painting  category  in  the  1985 
USAREUR  Art  Contest.  The 
talent  that  led  to  those  awards  be- 
gan very  early  in  his  life,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  his  drawing  and 
painting,  or  more  as  an  extension 


aims 

of  it,  Jones  is  busy  writing  a sci- 
ence fiction  trilogy.  He  will 
illustrate  the  books  with  his  own 
artwork. 

Between  now  and  September, 
though,  Jones  has  plenty  to  keep 
him  busy.  He  is  currently  the 
training/administrative  clerk  for 
the  Iron  Soldiers’  School  of 
Standards  in  Bamberg. 

Besides  his  duties,  Jones  is  a 
member  of  the  Bamberg  Commu- 
nity Artists’  Guild  and  he  is  help- 
ing to  form  the  Bamberg  chapter 
of  Toastmasters  International,  a 
group  that  helps  develop  speak- 
ing skills. 

“The  Army  has  fit  in  well  with 
my  plans,  though  people  may 
have  questioned  my  motives  at 
first,”  he  said.  “I  decided  that 
while  I was  planning  out  my  life 
and  getting  my  feet  on  the 
ground,  I might  as  well  have  a 
steady  paycheck  and  a place  to 
live.  The  Army  gives  me  both.” 
( Jana  Alexander  is  Chief  of  commu- 
nity information  office,  US  MCA 
Bamberg.) 
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Fixed  asset  sinking  fund  beneficial  in  long-run 


by  Priscilla  Pazzano 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.- In  the 
April  1985  Community  and  Fam- 
ily Sentinel,  we  discussed  depreci- 
ation or  spreading  out  the  cost  of 
an  asset  over  the  period  of  time 
you  will  use  it.  A related  financial 
management  concept  is  the  fixed 
asset  sinking  fund.  These  con- 
cepts are  not  tied  together,  but 
both  deal  with  accounting  for  the 
cost  of  and  providing  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  fixed  assets. 

Fixed  assets  are  defined  as  any 
item  you  purchase  for  use  in  your 
business  which  costs  $300  or  more 
and  will  last  two  years  or  more.  If 
it  costs  less  than  $300  or  will  last 
less  than  two  years,  it  is  consid- 
ered an  operating  expense  when 
you  purchase  it.  If  over  these  lim- 
its, we  consider  it  an  asset  and 
capitalize  it  and  depreciate  it. 

Fixed  asset  sinking  funds  are 
one  way  to  put  aside  money  to  re- 
place or  buy  new  fixed  assets.  To 
use  our  previous  example  of  the 
car  which  costs  $12,000  and  which 
we  expected  to  use  for  five  years 
or  60  months,  we  are  using  up 
$200  worth  of  the  value  of  the  car 
every  month.  If  we  were  to  put 
aside  an  amount  equal  to  that  use 
or  $200,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years,  we  would  have  $12,000 
with  which  to  buy  a new  car  . . . 
with  two  conditions. 

First,  if  we  put  the  money  in  an 
interest-bearing  account  (under 
central  banking,  all  accounts  are 
interest-bearing)  and  didn’t  touch 
the  interest,  we  would  have  more 
than  $12,000.  However,  the  cost 
to  replace  the  car  would  gener- 
ally cost  more  than  both  the 
$12,000  plus  the  accrued  interest, 
and  interest  earned  is  normally 
credited  to  the  checking  account, 
not  the  fixed  asset  sinking  fund. 

How  then  do  we  pay  for  a new 
car?  The  first  way,  if  we  want  to 
ensure  that  funds  will  be  there,  is 
to  put  more  than  the  $200  aside 
every  month.  We  can  figure  out 
that  maybe  that  $12,000  car  will 
cost  $16,000  to  replace  in  five 


years  and  so  we  put  $267  aside 
every  month.  The  other  option  is 
to  take  the  additional  $4,000  out 
of  operating  cash  when  we  re- 
place the  car.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  feasible,  depending  on  our 
financial  condition. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
while  the  fixed  asset  sinking  fund 
exists  to  earmark  monies  for  re- 
placement items,  it  need  not  be 
done  on  an  item  for  item  basis. 
Also,  while  the  example  of  the  car 
isolates  and  makes  easy  to  under- 
stand the  process,  we  must  ex- 
pand our  thinking  to  encompass 
the  totality  of  what  occurs  in  a 
NAFI  business.  The  depreciation 
for  the  car  is  set  aside  in  the  sink- 
ing fund.  Then  in  the  next  or 
same  year,  new  approved  CPMC 
requirements  surface.  Money  in 
the  sinking  fund  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  depreciation  of  the 
car  may  be  used  for  these  require- 
ments. When  it  comes  time  to  re- 
tire the  car  and  get  a new  one, 
money  placed  in  the  sinking  fund 
by  virtue  of  new  assets  purchased 
will  provide  the  funds  to  purchase 
the  new  car. 

Setting  aside  money  in  the 
fixed  asset  sinking  fund  as  a re- 
sult of  depreciation  on  NAF  ma- 
jor construction  buildings  paid 
for  by  the  Army  MWR  Fund  is 
also  important.  Depreciation 
schedules,  i.e.,  the  expected  use- 
ful life,  for  buildings  up  to  40 
years,  are  permitted  by  regula- 
tion. Industry,  apart  and  aside 
from  tax  considerations,  generally 
agrees  that  the  “functional  life”  of 
a building  is  only  20  years.  A 40 
year  schedule  is  therefore  gener- 
ous in  that  it  cuts  in  half  deprecia- 
tion expense. 

Installation  NAFIs,  as  we  are 
well  aware,  are  responsible  for 
providing  the  funds  to  maintain 
and  keep  fresh  buildings  received 
through  the  NAF  major  construc- 
tion program.  This  relates  to  hav- 
ing the  funds  available  to  pay  for 
the  CPMC  requirements  of  that 
building.  Even  on  a 40  year  de- 
preciation schedule,  new  build- 
ings will  create  in  the  first  several 


years  more  money  for  the  sinking 
fund  than  will  be  used  on  the 
building  itself. 

As  the  building  ages  and  infla- 
tionary factors  enter  in,  during 
age  five  to  ten  years,  the  deprecia- 
tion placed  in  the  sinking  fund 
will  be  about  even  with  its  CPMC 
needs.  After  that  point  money 
necessary  for  refurbishments  and 
improvements  will  have  to  come 
from  not  only  the  depreciation  of 
the  building,  but  will  be  supple- 
mented by  money  created  by  net 
income,  or  other  depreciable 
assets. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  on 
occasion  as  to  the  use  of  monies 
placed  in  the  fixed  asset  sinking 
fund.  Already  it  has  been  ad- 
dressed that  the  money  may  be 
used  for  any  approved  capital  ex- 
penditure need,  whether  it  be  for 
CPMC  items  or  to  reserve  local 
monies  to  assist  in  funding  a NAF 
major  construction  project.  It  has 
never  been  intended  that  the 
fixed  asset  sinking  fund  exists 
only  for  replacement  items.  Any 
item  on  the  approved  CPMC 
budget  may  be  purchased  and 
funded  from  this  sinking  fund. 

In  a similar  vein,  it  has  oc- 
curred that  more  than  sufficient 
monies  exist  in  the  sinking  fund 
but  that  operating  cash  was  used 
to  pay  for  CPMC  items.  To  do 
this  violates  no  regulation,  but  if 
enough  of  these  cases  occur,  a 
rapid  depletion  of  operating  cash 
will  result  while  the  fixed  asset 
sinking  fund  remains  undis- 
turbed. Quite  simply  taking 
money  from  the  appropriate 
place  for  its  proper  use  keeps  op- 
erating cash  and  the  fixed  asset 
sinking  fund  in  balance. 

To  sum  up,  sinking  funds  are 
merely  means  to  earmark  cash  for 
a future  need.  This  need  is  for 
capital  improvements  in  order  to 
sustain  and  enhance  programs. 
The  amount  of  funds  to  set  aside 
is  an  amount  equal  to  deprecia- 
tion expense.  Financing  for  ap- 
proved capital  improvement  may 
and  should  be  provided  from  the 
fixed  asset  sinking  fund. 
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SETUP  increases  bottom  line  for  MWR  food  services 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — As  a result 
of  the  Army’s  commitment  to 
upgrading  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  (MWR)  programs,  the 
US  Directorate,  USACFSC,  devel- 
oped a major  training  program  to 
improve  the  quality  of  food  and 
service  in  MWR  activities.  This 
program,  designed  to  result  in 
long-term  improvements  in  MWR 
food  operations,  was  launched  on 
1 August  1984  and  is  referred  to 
as  the  Service  Enhancement 
Training  Upgrade  Program 
(SETUP). 

A Quality  Food  and  Service 
Team  (QFAST)  from  the  Train- 
ing Division,  US  Directorate  has 
been  visiting  installations  in  CO- 
NUS presenting  classroom  and 
hands-on  instruction  in  quality 
food  preparation,  patron  service, 
promotions,  advertising  and  use 
of  management  tools  available  to 
achieve  the  utmost  in  food  quality 
and  service.  To  date,  the  QFAST 
members  presented  SETUP  train- 
ing at  15  major  installations  to 


TRADOC  holds 

FORT  MONROE,  Va.— The 

TRADOC  Army  Family  Seminar 
was  held  at  Ft  Monroe  for  three 
days  at  the  end  of  May.  ACS 
chiefs  and  CDS  coordinators  from 
all  TRADOC  installations  at- 
tended. The  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nar was  to  train  Army  family 
leaders  to  execute  new  FY  86 
money  for  the  following  4 pro- 
grams: Army  Family  Services, 
Family  Member  Employment,  Fi- 
nancial Planning  and  Assistance, 
and  Family  Child  Care. 

Seminars  were  conducted  on 
contracting,  writing  Performance 
Work  Statement  (PWSs),  gaining 
civilian  end  strength  and  new  FY 
86  programs.  DA  staff  (CFSC) 
members  provided  excellent  pres- 
entations on  the  new  programs 
and  GEN  William  R.  Richardson, 
CG,  TRADOC,  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  family  programs, 


626  manager  and  food  service 
employees  of  MWR  activities. 

SETUP  has  been  exceptionally 
well-received  by  both  the  com- 
mands involved  and  the  training 
attendees.  Numerous  food  service 
workers  such  as  cooks  and  waiter 
personnel  indicated  that  they 
have  never  received  such  training 
in  their  careers.  Several  MWR 
managers  familiar  with  the  assist- 
ance efforts  provided  by  the 
Army  over  the  years  noted  that 
“SETUP”  is  the  best  assistance 
program  offered  to  date. 

An  examination  of  food  sales 
was  made  for  the  three  month  pe- 
riod following  SETUP  training  of 
the  first  fourteen  club  branches 
visited.  The  sales  figures  were 
compared  with  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
overall  results  were  impressive  in- 
deed. Sales  in  10  club  branches 
increased  $228,951  or  13.4  per- 
cent. In  the  remaining  four  club 
branches  that  were  visited,  sales 
decreased  slightly  because  of  in- 


family  seminar 

challenging  the  TRADOC  mana- 
gers to  do  a good  job  of  executing 
their  program  in  FY  86. 

The  seminar  was  just  one  in  a 
series  of  steps  taken  by  TRADOC 
to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
new  family  program  money  in  FY 
86.  In  Feb.  85,  the  TRADOC  AG 
formed  the  Army  Family  Pro- 
gram Council.  The  council  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Re- 
source Management,  Civilian 
Personnel,  Contracting,  Commer- 
cial Activities,  and  the  Family 
Support  Branch.  Its  purpose  is 
two-fold:  to  develop  a TRADOC 
implementation  plan,  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  instruction  to  the 
installations. 

The  TRADOC  Commercial  Ac- 
tivities office  for  example,  pro- 
vided technical  guidance  on 

(See  TRADOC,  page  25) 


ternal  management  problems. 
Overall,  however,  sales  increased 
$184,216  or  7.2  percent  in  the 
club  branches  where  SETUP  was 
offered.  The  results  are  signifi- 
cant when  compared  to  food  sales 
in  clubs  Army-wide  which  in- 
creased only  0.8  percent  between 
FY  83  and  FY  84. 

Although  SETUP  is  booked 
through  December  85,  managers 
should  take  advantage  of  this 
training  opportunity  and  register 
as  soon  as  possible.  (Questions  con- 
cerning this  program  should  be  di- 
rected to  MAJ  Bill  Shirk  or  CW4  Joe 
Dziwoki,  Autovon  221-9826/27 .) 

Army  Banking 
Investments  yield 
high  dividends 

The  Army  Banking  and  Invest- 
ment Program  (ABIP)  was  estab- 
lished in  1981  to  enable  Non- 
appropriated  Fund  Instrumental- 
ities (NAFIs)  to  earn  competitive 
rates  of  interest  on  their  total  cash 
resources  while  receiving  full 
banking  services. 

Each  depositor  has  immediate 
call  on  all  of  its  funds.  Conse- 
quently, the  investment  portfolio 
must  be  extremely  liquid;  that  is, 
easily  convertible  to  cash  at  no 
detriment  to  the  fund.  Earning  a 
competitive  rate  of  return  while 
meeting  security  and  liquidity  re- 
quirements is  the  basic  tenet  in 
managing  the  portfolio. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  ABIP 
paid  $34.1  million  in  interest  to 
depositors.  Shown  below  is  a com- 
parison of  the  interest  rate  the 
ABIP  paid  depositors  with  the 
Donoghue  money  market  average 
for  the  corresponding  period: 


OUARTERS 

ABIP 

DONO- 

GHUE 

1 Apr  - 30  Jun  84 

9.38 

9.51 

1 Jul  - 30  Sep  84 

10.25 

10.48 

1 Oct  - 31  Dec  84 

10.00 

9.48 

1 Jan  - 31  Mar  85 

9.13 

7.95 

Average: 

9.69 

9.36 
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A look  at  ACS’s  next  twenty  years 


by  Pamela  McKeta 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— “The  fu- 
ture looks  bright  for  ACS,”  said 
Lt.Col.  James  R.  David,  chief  of 
the  Army  Community  Service  Di- 
vision of  USACFSC. 

With  special  funds  allocated  to 
ACS  programs  for  the  first  time 
in  FY86,  the  next  twenty  years 
promises  no  lessening  of  com- 
mand support  for  ACS.  As  David 
noted,  “The  Army,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  civilian  sector, 
will  have  to  continue  its  emphasis 
on  quality  of  life  for  family  mem- 
bers.” 

Funding  for  ACS  programs  in 
the  past  was  at  the  discretion  of 
installation  commanders  based  on 
local  need.  In  FY86,  DA  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $8.1M  will  be  de- 
voted to  ACS  programs,  and  will 
increase  to  an  unprecedented 
$45 M in  FY87. 

New  ACS  Programs 

Three  new  ACS  programs  are 
already  in  the  planning  stages. 
The  Family  Member  Employment 
Program,  for  example,  has  been 
funded  $9.1M  for  FY87.  “This  is 
a tremendously  important  initia- 
tive," David  said.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  “one-stop”  employ- 
ment center  concept  already  in 
place  at  many  installations. 

ACS’s  Outreach  Program  has 
also  received  DA  funding,  and 
like  the  Hood-to-you  program  at 
Ft.  Hooch  it  will  bring  ACS  infor- 
mation and  services  to  lower- 
ranking  enlisted  members  and 
their  families  living  off-post. 

The  third  program  already  be- 
gun by  ACS  is  the  Installation 
Volunteer  Coordinator  Program 
that  funds  paid  staff  members  to 
coordinate  ACS  volunteers  (See 
story,  USACFSC  Surveys  Volunteer 
Coordinators). 

For  the  next  20  years,  David 
foresees  three  main  changes  in 
ACS  programs: 

• more  contracting  out  of  serv- 
ice, 


• more  quality  service,  and 

• more  of  a partnership  be- 
tween paid  and  unpaid  staff. 

In  order  to  provide  soldiers 
and  their  families  with  the  same 
type  of  service  Army-wide,  ACS  is 
currently  rewriting  its  regulations, 
David  said.  The  regulations  will 
address  three  levels  of  ACS 
programming  at  Army  installa- 
tions: mandatory  programs  for  all 
ACS  centers,  programs  that  ACS 
does  not  need  to  provide  if  the 
service  is  offered  by  some  other 
organization,  and  programs  that 
commanders  may  wish  to  provide 
according  to  installation  need. 

Continued  importance  of 
volunteers 

In  the  future,  “volunteers  will 
be  more  important  than  ever,” 
David  noted.  “More  paid  staff  will 
provide  managerial  expertise  and 
continuity,  but  the  delivery  of  di- 
rect services  will  still  need  to  come 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— An  Army 
Community  Service  (ACS)  Em- 
ployment Workshop  Manual  was 
distributed  to  ACS  centers  world- 
wide. This  is  an  important  tool 
for  ACS  centers  to  use  in  training 
family  members  in  job  search 
training.  Such  training  is  the  core 
of  the  ACS  portion  of  the  joint 
ACS/CPO  Family  Member  Em- 
ployment Program. 

The  manual  covers  all  areas  of 
the  job  search  process  and  pro- 
vides a standardized  base  for  em- 


from  volunteers.” 

Because  installations  often  have 
greater  need  of  services  than  ACS 
is  staffed  to  provide,  the  volun- 
teer staff  is  an  integral  factor  in 
the  delivery  of  quality  service.  In 
FY82  alone,  the  volunteer  staff 
outnumbered  the  paid  staff  10  to 
one.  ACS  has  doubled  its  staff  in 
the  past  two  years,  with  increases 
in  both  paid  and  unpaid  staff, 
from  480  paid  personnel  in  FY82 
to  930  in  FY84,  and  from  4,700 
volunteers  in  FY82  to  8,300  in 
FY84. 

In  the  future,  ACS  will  attempt 
to  better  define  its  requirements 
and  will  then  be  able  to  recruit 
volunteers  for  jobs  that  they  are 
most  suited  for.  ACS  is  also  at- 
tempting to  structure  programs  so 
volunteers  can  receive  job  credit 
for  their  volunteer  work. 

(Pamela  McKeta  is  a public  affairs 
assistant  with  USACFSC’s  Media 
Marketing  Office) 


ployment  training  that  can  be 
modified  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  each  installation.  Con- 
tent is  applicable  to  a wide  variety 
of  individuals,  including  those  in- 
terested in  either  paid  or  non- 
paicl  employment.  Family  mem- 
bers should  be  encouraged  to  sign 
up  for  training  at  their  local  ACS 
office.  ACS  officers  needing  addi- 
tional information  should  contact 
Ms.  Marilyn  Keel,  DACF-FSA, 
325-9390. 


Number  of  Services  Provided 
Army-wide  in  Seven  ACS  Programs 

FY82 

FY84 

Briefings  and  Orientations 

1,196 

13,513 

Enrollment  in  Financial  Assistance  Program 

4,631 

28,059 

Exceptional  Family  Member  Program 

13,743 

11,846 

Debt  Counseling 

14,364 

28,059 

Family  Member  Employment 

5,155 

12,381 

Foster  Care 

840 

2,599 

Family  Advocacy 

16,334 

27,989 

ACS  provides  training  manuals 
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Skill  Info  Exchange  established 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — Good  ideas 
need  sharing.  That  is  why  the 
Army  Community  Service  (ACS) 
Program  and  Skill  Information 
Exchange  was  established. 

A year  ago,  a request  went  out 
from  the  USACFSC  ACS  Branch 
to  each  installation  asking  for  in- 
formation about  innovative  pro- 
grams and  creative  approaches  to 
existing  programs.  The  names 
and  skill  areas  of  paid  and  volun- 
teer staff  who  would  be  willing  to 
share  their  expertise  with  other 
ACS  centers  was  also  requested. 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The 

USACFSC  field  survey  of  existing 
Installation  Volunteer  Coordi- 
nator (IVC)  positions  yielded  a 
tremendous  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  this  growing 
program. 

Red  Cross  Volunteer,  Mrs. 
Frances  Lalley,  is  working  with 
the  Army  Community  Service 
(ACS)  Branch  of  USACFSC  to 
edit  and  expand  the  information 
that  was  gathered  in  order  to 
draft  a “Starter  Kit”  for  installa- 
tions planning  to  begin  their  own 
IVC  program  using  available 
resources. 

Guidance  on  program  develop- 
ment can  also  be  found  in  the 
ACS  PDIP  Implementation  Guid- 
ance Packages  distributed  to  all 
ACS  centers  in  May.  Installations 


The  information  has  been  com- 
piled into  a 345  page  document 
(ACS  Program  and  Skill  Informa- 
tion Exchange)  that  will  be  sent 
this  summer  to  each  ACS  Center. 
Initial  distribution  will  be  made  at 
the  annual  ACS  Army-wide 
Workshop  to  be  held  on  July 
14-19  in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  ACS  Program  and  Skill  In- 
formation Exchange  will  be  up- 
dated annually  in  an  ongoing  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
ACS  programs. 


which  have  IVCs  include:  Forts 
Shafter,  Bragg,  Benning,  Devens, 
Stewart,  Gordon,  Rucker,  Sill, 
Knox,  Hood  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son as  well  as  Baum  holder, 
Mannheim  and  Yongsan  military 
communities.  Karlsruhe  and 
Wiesbaden  military  communities 
have  paid  ACS  Volunteer  Coordi- 
nators whose  role  is  to  expand 
service  to  the  entire  community. 
Forts  Ritchie  and  Huachuca  as 
well  as  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and 
Taegu  military  communities  are 
in  various  stages  of  establishing 
IVC  positions. 

The  ACS  Branch  of  USACFSC 
is  also  writing  a comprehensive 
Army  regulation  which  will  ad- 
dress all  aspects  of  volunteerism. 
It  will  be  published  in  FY86. 


r 


A Bamberg  child  plays  at  the  Child 
Development  Center  III  on  Warner 
Barracks  in  Germany.  ( Photo  by  Judy 
Frost) 

Training  Seminar 
offered 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  DOD 

Family  Policy  Office  will  hold  a 
DOD-wide  training  seminar  for 
ACS/FSC  directors  on  November 
8—9  in  conjunction  with  the  na- 
tional Council  on  Family  Relations 
(NCFR)  annual  meeting  on  No- 
vember 5—8  in  Dallas. 

Dr.  Korb,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower,  Installations 
and  Logistics,  will  host  the  two- 
day,  DOD-wide  meeting.  The 
purposes  of  the  seminar  are  to 
train  ACS/FSC  directors,  to  facili- 
tate a broad  exchange  of  program 
information  and  ideas,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  development  of  more 
joint  service  family  support  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  recent 
congressional  guidance. 

Registration  fee  for  the  entire 
NCFR  Conference  is  approxi- 
mately $50.00  for  members  and 
$65.00  for  non-members.  The 
registration  fee  for  the  DOD 
training  workshop  will  be  approx- 
imately $60.00. 

Registration  information  has 
been  provided  to  each  Army  in- 
stallation by  electrically  trans- 
mitted message.  USACFSC  point 
of  contact  is  Major  Richard 
Stagliano,  Chief,  Army  Commu- 
nity Service  Branch. 


Fort  Sill’s  effort  to  encourage  volunteers  pays  off 

For  six  months  (Oct.  1 - Mar.  31,  1985) 
Average  number  of  volunteers  per  month: 

466 

Total  volunteer  hours: 

64,255.25 

Value  of  volunteer  hours  at  $3. 35/hour: 

$215,255.08 

Child  care  costs  for  volunteers: 

$11,857.02 

Return  on  investment: 

18:1 

(Chart  courtesy  of  Pat  McCallum,  Volunteer  Consultant,  Fort  Sill) 

USACFSC  surveys  volunteer  coordinators 
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Consumer  interest  in  nutrition  affects  food  service 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— According 
to  a recent  study  by  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer’s  interest  in  nutri- 
tion has  led  to  changes  in  eating 
habits  in  the  home  as  well  as  when 
eating  out.  In  a 1983  Gallup  sur- 
vey conducted  for  NRA,  six  out 
of  10  consumers  stated  that  they 
had  changed  their  eating  habits  at 
home  by  eating  more  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  whole  grain  products 
or  by  decreasing  their  consump- 
tion of  refined  sugar,  animal  fats 
and  salt.  Significantly,  four  out  of 
10  adults  say  that  they  sustained 
those  dietary  changes  when  eating 
out. 

The  survey  found,  for  example, 
that  25  percent  of  the  consumers 
surveyed  reported  ordering  low 
salt  meals,  20  percent  reported 
eating  more  fish  or  seafood,  20 
percent  reported  consuming  less 
sugar/no  sugar,  18  percent  re- 
ported ordering  more  vegetables 
and  18  percent  reported  ordering 
more  salad. 

An  NRA  1982  “Consumer  Atti- 
tude and  Behavior  Study”  indi- 
cates that  atmosphere,  variety  of 
menu  items,  nutritious  food  and 
the  availability  of  special  menu 
items  all  contribute  to  the  decision 
to  eat  out.  Another  study  by  Res- 
taurants and  Institutions  Maga- 
zine indicates  the  changing  tastes 
of  consumers  when  eating  out 
through  a “growth  index.”  The 
items  with  the  highest  growth  in- 
dex in  1983  were:  salads,  seafood, 
fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruits, 
soups,  chicken,  and  oriental  and 
mexican  foods. 

These  items  are  generally  per- 
ceived as  light,  healthy,  natural 
and  nutritious.  A CREST  (Con- 
sumer Reports  and  Eating  Share 
Trends)  survey  shows  that  the 
number  of  main  dish  salad  en- 
trees has  increased  90  percent 
from  1977  to  1983  while  the  num- 
ber of  hamburgers/cheeseburgers 
has  decreased  14  percent. 

All  indications  are  that  the  new 
attitude  toward  nutrition  is  al- 


ready affecting  restaurants,  in- 
cluding MWR  food  activities. 

Effect  on  MWR  Activities 

• Survey  your  customers — 
through  comment  cards, 
market  studies  or  simple 
conversation  by  requesting 
information  that  indicates 
what  their  concerns  are 
about  nutrition. 

• Consider  how  to  adapt 
menus — if  a significant  num- 
ber of  customers  indicates  | 
concern  about  nutrition,  you 
need  to  consider  whether  to 
offer  specially  prepared 
foods  on  request  or  whether 
to  prepare  a daily  series  of 
items. 

Hints  for  MWR  food 
activities 

Items  which  conform  to  nutri- 
tional guidelines  can  be  devel- 
oped from  ingredients  already 
available  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
It  may  simply  be  a matter  of  new 
mixtures  and  new  methods  of 
preparation.  Subtle  changes  can 
make  the  difference:  cook  with 
vegetable  oil  instead  of  animal  fat, 
use  a variety  of  spices  and  herbs 
in  place  of  salt,  broil,  poach, 
steam  or  grill  instead  of  deep  fat 
frying. 

When  offering  salads  remem- 
ber that  salad  dressings  usually 
provide  more  calories  than  vege- 
table ingredients.  Offer  a selec- 
tion of  low-calorie  dressings,  such 
as  a low-calorie  Italian  dressing 
that  has  seven  calories  per  table- 
spoon instead  of  regular  Italian 
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which  contains  77  calories  per  ta- 
blespoon. As  a salad  accompani- 
ment, consider  bread  sticks  or 
melba  toast;  unlike  dinner  rolls, 
these  items  are  normally  eaten 
without  butter  or  margarine. 

Meats  such  as  seafood,  chicken 
and  turkey  are  low  in  fat  and  cal- 
ories. Red  meat  should  be  lean.  A 
broiled  beef  patty  will  contain 
more  calories  than  a lean  beef 
roast.  Fat  on  a pork  chop  can  be 
trimmed  while  pork  spareribs 
cannot  be  trimmed  to  any  great 
degree. 

Fat  can  also  be  hidden.  For  ex- 
ample, the  crust  of  fruit  pies  con- 
tain a great  deal  of  fat.  Consider 
alternatives  such  as  cobblers, 
crisps  or  even  better  baked  ap- 
ples. 

When  sauces  are  used,  consider 
reduced  vegetable  broth  or  pu- 
rees instead  of  thickening  with  a 
roux,  Season  vegetables  with 
herbs  and  lemon  instead  of  but- 
ter. 

Sandwich  offerings  should  con- 
tain a selection  of  whole-grain 
breads  and  should  be  served 
open-faced.  Low-calorie  mayon- 
naise and  margarine  can  also  be 
used. 

Calories  can  also  be  cut  by 
reducing  portion  sizes.  Food  can 
be  presented  and  made  to  look 
bountiful  by  cutting  meat  into 
strips  or  placing  meat  on  skewers. 
Arrange  entrees  such  as  seafood, 
meat  or  poultry  on  a bed  of  rice, 
noodles  or  julienne-cut  vegeta- 
bles. Garnishing  foods  with  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetables  will  make  food 
look  healthful.  Consider  replacing 
potato  chips  with  apple  or  melon 
wedges  or  raw  vegetables  as  a 
sandwich  accompaniment. 

Since  the  customer’s  awareness 
of  nutrition  is  greater,  nutrition 
has  emerged  as  an  important  new 
menu  trend.  Many  customers  not 
only  want,  but  also  expect,  nutri- 
tional options  on  today’s  menus. 
MWR  food  activities  that  cater  to 
this  clientele  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fast  growing 
market. 


State-of-the-art 
cash  management 
developed 

by  Billy  Barker 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  gap 

has  been  decreasing  between  the 
government  and  private  industry 
in  terms  of  sound  cash  manage- 
ment practices. 

The  Army,  on  behalf  of  its 
nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities (NAFIs),  has  operated 
a state-of-the-art  cash  manage- 
ment system  for  the  last  four 
years.  To  enable  funds  to  be  in- 
vested until  needed,  this  system 
upstreams  revenues  that  are  gen- 
erated at  Army  installations  to 
one  central  bank. 

Each  day,  Mellon  Bank,  which 
is  our  central  bank,  posts  transac- 
tions to  over  700  installation 
NAF1  accounts  which  are  then 
zeroed  out  and  swept  into  a mas- 
ter cash  account.  The  individual 
NAFI  accounts  reflect  an  entry 
for  every  deposit  and  every  with- 
drawal to  their  respective  ac- 
counts. While  each  NAFI  has  total 
availability  of  its  funds,  the  fact 
that  all  NAFIs  will  not  need  their 
funds  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
majority  of  cash  on  deposit  to  be 
invested. 

For  both  the  individual  NAFIs 
and  the  Army,  the  central  bank- 
ing system  provides  several  clear 
advantages: 


TRADOC,  from  page  21) 

expediting  the  contracting  proc- 
ess. The  council  agreed  that  if  the 
new  programs  were  to  be  success- 
ful in  FY  86,  the  installations 
would  need  to  start  planning  in 
the  summer  of  FY  85.  Conse- 
quently, money  for  the  programs 
was  “spread”  in  the  installation 
Budget  Manpower  Guidance 
(BMG)  in  March.  Money  for  each 
program  was  “stubbed”  or  identi- 
fied for  use  in  specific  program 
areas. 

Members  of  the  council  also  de- 
veloped model  PWSs  based  on 


Bamberg  talent 
showcased 

BAMBERG,  West  Germany — 
Talent  was  in  the  air  at  the 
Bamberg  Music  and  Theatre 
Center  in  March  when  the 
“Music  of  Black  Americans: 
A Revue ” was  presented  in 
recognition  of  Black  History 
Month.  Patrick  Keleher,  new 
entertainment  director  of  the 
Bamberg  Music  and  Theatre 
branch,  was  instrumental  in 
the  revue’s  production,  and 
has  continued  to  showcase 
and  develop  Bamberg  talent 
with  the  addition  of  guitar 
and  piano  lessons,  music 
reading  lessons  and  for  for- 
mation of  the  Bamberg  Com- 
munity Choir.  (Photo  by  J.C.  Frost) 


• Participating  NAFIs  maintain 
and  manage  individual 
checking/investment  accounts 
at  the  central  bank. 

• No  limits  on  withdrawals, 
governed  only  by  account 
balances  available. 

• all  funds  at  the  central  bank 
earn  a rate  of  interest  com- 
petitive with  money  market 
instruments. 

• Money  management  is  con- 
centrated in  professional 
hands. 


• Budget  execution  is  im- 
proved by  providing  the  abil- 
ity to  monitor  cash  expendi- 
tures and  by  expediting  cash 
transfers. 

• The  concentration  of  cash  as- 
sets provides  an  increased 
opportunity  for  timely  invest- 
ment and  greater  investment 
earnings,  ultimately  benefit- 
ting  the  soldier  and  his  fam- 
ily. (Maj.  Barker  is  chief,  NAF 
Banking  and  Systems  Office) 


DA  implementing  guidance.  The 
PWSs  were  given  to  seminar 
attendees  along  with  instructions 
for  their  use.  GEN  William  R. 
Richardson,  CG,  TRADOC,  sent  a 
letter  to  installation  commanders 
in  May  85,  citing  the  importance 
of  implementing  family  programs 
in  FY  86. 

In  May  85,  MG  Allen  K.  Ono, 
the  TRADOC  DCSPAL,  for- 
warded to  installation  command- 
ers implementing  guidance  for 
family  programs.  In  his  instruc- 
tions, he  tasked  them  to  develop 

Community  and 


an  execution  plan  by  forming  an 
installation  Army  Family  Program 
council.  The  council  was  tasked  to 
develop  an  execution  plan  for  FY 
86  and  report  to  TRADOC  on  its 
status  byjul  85. 

The  Army  has  provided  funds 
to  expand  programs  in  this  area. 
The  task  now  is  to  develop  pro- 
grams efficiently,  effectively  and 
in  a timely  manner.  DA  expects 
that  money  for  the  program  will 
be  spent  only  for  their  intended 
purpose  and  will  require  quar- 
terly reports  on  its  use. 
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Vice  President  George  Bush  enthusiastically  endorses  the  July  celebration 
of  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Month.  NRPA  Chairman  Harry  G. 
Haskell,  Jr.  and  Chicago  Bear  running  back  Walter  Payton  present  Bush 
with  a “ Celebrate  July ” T-shirt.  (NRPA  photo) 

Slot  machines  earn  $19M  for  MWR 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — The  Army 
Recreation  Machine  Program 
(ARMP),  operated  by  USACFSC, 
has  earned  $19.4M  for  MWR  cap- 
ital projects  since  its  establishment 
in  1982.  The  program  is  designed 
to  provide  an  alternate  source  of 
entertainment  for  soldiers  and 
adult  family  members  stationed 


overseas,  while  generating  much- 
needed  revenue  for  MWR  im- 
provements. 

The  machines  have  been  well 
received  by  patrons  in  Europe, 
the  Far  East,  and  Panama.  The 
program  is  expected  to  earn  over 
$25M  (net  income)  in  FY  85. 


Ft.  Bliss  holds 
successful 
soldier  show 

FORT  BLISS,  Texas — Fort  Bliss’ 
musical  variety  soldier  show, 
“Showtime  U.S.A.”,  opened  its 
1985  season  with  six  big  perform- 
ances in  March.  After  resounding 
successes  since  its  inception  in 
1982,  “Showtime  U.S.A.”  contin- 
ues to  incorporate  soldier  talent 
with  a professional  production 
staff,  resulting  in  fast-paced  song, 
dance  and  big-band  family  enter- 
tainment. 

This  year’s  cast  includes  “Show- 
time” singers  and  dancers,  the 
Fort  Bliss  soldier  chorus,  the  air 
defense  center  showband  and  a 
production  crew,  for  a total  of 
more  than  sixty  active-duty  sol- 
diers. These  men  and  women 
continue  their  normal  military  du- 
ties while  volunteering  hundreds 
of  off-duty  hours  to  the  produc- 
tion. 

All  musical  selections  are  spe- 
cially arranged  for  “Showtime 
U.S.A. ,”  and  a variety  of  musical 
styles  are  incorporated  to  accom- 
modate the  diverse  interests  of 
the  military  audience. 

A new  show  opens  each  spring 
and  continues  through  December 
at  various  locations  in  the  El  Paso 
area.  The  showmobile  mobile 
stage  facility  allows  for  presenta- 
tion of  the  show  in  any  desert 
training  area. 

“Showtime  U.S.A.”  is  an  annual 
activity  produced  by  Ft.  Bliss’  Mu- 
sic and  Theatre  Branch. 


AWARDS,  from  page  5) 

nine-fold  increase.  The  club  was 
renovated  and  new  furnishings 
were  purchased.  Mann  also  ini- 
tiated a highly  successful  member- 
ship drive  featuring  a “Member 
Get  a Member”  program. 

Harold  L.  Bennett,  branch 
manager  of  the  NCO/ENL 
Branch  at  White  Sands,  N.M., 
made  an  exceptional  effort  to  at- 
tract and  retain  quality  club  em- 


ployees at  the  remote  installation. 
His  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram emphasized  cross  training 
of  duties.  Membership  participa- 
tion has  been  high  largely  due  to 
promotional  efforts,  such  as 
Bennett’s  “Sweetheart  of  the 
Year”  event  in  which  members 
vote  with  pennies.  More  than 
$5,000  was  generated.  Quality 
and  selection  of  food  items  was 
significantly  upgraded  while  dues 
were  eliminated. 


With  sales  exceeding  $8M  an- 
nually at  the  43  club  system  of  the 
2nd  INF  DIV  that  SGM  James  E. 
Snodgrass  supervised,  Snodgrass 
developed  a long  range  program 
for  cost  containment.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  overall  labor 
costs  at  both  the  Officer  and  NCO 
branches.  He  helped  to  establish  a 
central  bakery,  and  initiated  many 
new  programs  to  attract  and  to 
keep  membership  participation 
high. 
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Crafts  center  supports  soldiers 


by  Ken  Blackburn 

FT.  LEAVENWORTH,  Kan.— 

The  craftsman  carefully  touched 
the  carving  tool  to  the  rapidly 
spinning  piece  of  wood,  shaping 
the  final  spiral  on  the  bowl  as  the 
lathe  turned.  Turning  off  the 
lathe,  the  woodworker  admired 
his  product.  A little  work  on  the 
sander  and  drill  press  and  the 
bowl  would  be  ready  for  the  fin- 
ishing room. 

The  woodworker  wasn’t  using 
his  own  or  even  a friend’s  shop. 


“ The  arts  and  crafts  center  is 
one  of  the  benefits  of  being  ac- 
tive duty  military,  retiree,  or  a 
family  member.  It's  a benefit  the 
people  can  help  improve  by 
using  ...” 


Shops  are  expensive  to  equip  and 
maintain  and  he  knew  he  couldn’t 
afford  one. 

But  as  a servicemember,  he  was 
able  to  use  the  post’s  Arts  and 
Crafts  Center,  which  has  a wood 
shop  as  well  as  other  work  areas, 


by  Donna  Knight 

FORT  STEWART,  Ga.— Spend- 
ing a few  quarters  could  save  sol- 
diers hundreds  of  dollars  at  the 
Fort  Stewart  Auto  Crafts  Shop. 

For  only  75  cents  an  hour,  with 
a maximum  cost  of  $3,  Fort 
Stewart  soldiers,  families  and 
DoD  employees  can  service  their 
automobiles  in  one  of  22  work 
bays  at  the  Auto  Crafts  Shop,  and 
at  the  same  time,  gain  hands  on 
automotive  experience  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  qualified  in- 
structors. 

“The  idea  here  is  to  save  dollars 
for  the  soldiers,”  said  James 
Davis,  auto  crafts  shop  manager. 
“We  provide  the  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  car  repair  plus  over-the- 
shoulder  instruction,  all  for  a 
small  fee.” 


said  John  Koertner,  craft  shop 
director. 

“We  also  have  an  excellent  pho- 
tography section,  with  both  color 
and  black  and  white  labs,”  Koert- 
ner added. 

Ceramics  is  another  attraction 
at  the  center  with  more  than  100 
molds  available  for  making  objects 
from  ashtrays  to  chess  sets.  Stone 
cutting  and  polishing,  leather 
crafts  and  pottery  round  out  the 
center’s  offerings. 

Koertner  noted  that  the  center 
regularly  sponsors  photography 
and  ceramics  contests.  Profes- 
sional craftsmen  also  encourage 
and  instruct  any  budding  Ansel 
Adams  or  Michaelangelos  at  the 
shop. 

For  their  customer’s  conven- 
ience, the  shop  also  has  a sales 
store. 

“The  arts  and  crafts  center  is 
one  of  the  benefits  of  being  active 
duty  military,  retiree,  or  a family 
member,”  Koertner  noted.  “It’s  a 
benefit  the  people  can  help  im- 
prove by  using;  the  more  people 
who  use  the  shop,  the  more 
money  we  get  for  additions  or  im- 
provements.” (Article  adapted  from 
a Lamp  story) 


“The  quality  of  work  here  is 
just  as  good  as  any  commercial 
service  station.  The  difference  is 
that  patrons  also  receive  training; 
90  percent  of  the  work  is  done 
themselves,”  said  Don  Ferrell,  one 
of  seven  auto  crafts  instructors. 

“All  of  the  classes  teach  a per- 
son how  to  work  on  their  own  ve- 
hicle. In  the  powder  puff  classes, 
ladies  learn  preventive  automobile 
maintenance,”  Davis  added.  “One 
reason  why  we  really  push  pow- 
der puff  is  that  many  women  re- 
ally need  help  with  automobile 
maintenance.  Many  ladies  don’t 
even  know  where  their  car  jack  is 
located.” 

“Instruction  in  the  powder  puff 
lessons  help  a woman  maintain  a 
vehicle  while  her  husband  is  away 
in  the  field,”  he  said. 


Military  salaries 
still  higher 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  updated  a 1983  comparison 
of  take-home  pay  for  service 
members  and  federal  civilians, 
and  the  1985  report  shows  that 
service  members  still  have  signifi- 
cantly higher  disposable  incomes 
than  federal  civilians  earning 
comparable  salaries. 

The  new  comparison,  reflecting 
four  percent  pay  raises  provided 
in  January  1984  and  1985,  shows 
the  0-4  with  16  years  of  service 
now  making  $49,338  in  total  mili- 
tary pay  compared  to  the  $57,488 
gross  salary  of  the  GS-15,  but  the 
0-4’s  disposable  income  is  still 
greater. 

To  make  the  comparisons  GAO 
assumed  total  military  pay  to  be 
the  combination  of  basic  pay,  ba- 
sic allowances  for  quarters  and  for 
subsistence  and  variable  housing 
allowances  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.  rate,  and  the  estimated  tax 
advantage  the  member  receives 
from  untaxed  allowances.  The  tax 
rate  used  in  the  GAO  comparison 
assume  that  both  the  military  and 
civil  service  employees  were  living 
in  Virginia.  (Article  from  Military 
Market) 


Dale  Culp  (center),  instructor  at 
the  Auto  Craft  Shop  on  Fort 
Stewart,  assists  SP4  Richard  Smith 
(left)  and  SP4  Clay  Dean.  (U.S.  Army 
Photo) 


Auto  crafts  saves  soldiers’  dollars 
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MWRRC,  from  page  1) 

and  equipment  (FF&E).  Installa- 
tion cash  in  excess  of  local  needs 
and  the  required  downpayment 
will  also  be  applied. 

It  was  also  agreed  that 
MACOMs  will  rigorously  review 
priorities  for  their  current  FY  87 
unfunded  projects  and  pro- 
grammed FY  88  projects  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  projects  repre- 
sent what  is  most  needed  by  the 
communities.  Unfunded  projects 
will  be  treated  as  new  projects  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Commit- 


“ Decisions  of  the  MWRRC  and  the  ef- 
forts of  MWR  installation  managers 
are  indicative  of  the  overall  commit- 
ment to  Army  Families ” 

— MG  Robert  M.  Joyce 


tee  will  make  a fresh  review  of  all 
projects  (unfunded  projects  and 
new  projects)  for  reprioritization 
when  it  meets  again  in  December. 

As  a means  of  assisting 
MACOM  and  DA  scrutiny  of 
projects,  the  U.S.  Army  Commu- 
nity and  Family  Support  Center 
(USACFSC),  working  with 
MACOMs,  will  develop  more  spe- 
cific criteria  for  project 
justification. 

Following  the  payout  for  Fort 
Drum  projects,  the  DA  share  of 
ARM  profits  will  be  applied  in 
turn  to  the  Yongsan  Community 
Center  and  Lodge  and  the  new 
construction  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Center  (AFRC) 
in  Europe.  Eighth  U.S.  Army 
(EUSA)  agreed  to  fund  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  Yongsan  project,  and  the 
MWRRC  endorsed  the  same  prin- 
ciple for  AFRC  Europe’s  new 
construction. 

On  other  construction  issues, 
the  MWRRC  approved  the  com- 
missary and  AAFES  projects  sub- 
mitted at  the  pre-MWRRC  meet- 
ing, and  endorsed  the  concept 
that  installation-funded  FF&E  will 


be  planned  at  the  same  time  as  fa- 
cility construction  contracts. 

The  Committee  also  reviewed 
the  status  of  the  Installation 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Fund  (IMWRF)  concept.  On  April 
24,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (OSD)  forwarded  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Readiness 
Subcommittee  a request  for  ap- 
proval to  expand  IMWRF  to  all 
installations.  A stipulation  that 
category  VIII  NAFIS  would  not 
be  included  in  IMWRF  was  pre- 
sented in  the  OSD  letter.  The 
MWRRC  agreed  that  nonmission 
housing,  Category  VIII  Guest 
House  and  Hotel  operations, 
should  be  treated  as  Category 
IIIB-3  and  included  in  the  imple- 
mentation on  IMWRF. 

Following  completion  of  neces- 
sary coordination  with  Army  staff 
and  HASC,  DA  will  develop  an 
IMWRF  implementation  planning 
document,  and  MACOMs  will  be 
asked  to  assess  their  capability 
and  advise  CFSC  of  projected 
dates  for  instituting  the  concept 
when  approved. 

The  commercial  hotel  initiative 
was  approved  in  concept  with  the 
requirement  to  further  refine 
needs  and  to  allow  the  MWR 
Panel,  HASC,  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  concept  before 
any  further  action  is  taken.  The 
concept  will  be  briefed  to  Con- 
gress in  July  or  August. 

The  need  for  a single  MWR 
workforce  was  acknowledged  as 
the  most  logical  means  to 
professionalize  the  workforce  and 
to  develop  the  mot  effective  pro- 
grams for  soldiers. 

The  Committee  also  discussed 
the  status  of  concept  briefings  to 
commaders  of  the  four-star 
MACOMs.  The  members  agreed 
to  support  the  efforts  of  a DA 
task  force,  to  be  established  July 
1,  that  will  develop  the  concept 
for  the  single  MWR  workforce 
and  provide  for  MACOM  partici- 
pation. 

The  proposed  intern  program 
for  NAF  activity  managers  was 
approved  at  an  annual  cost  of 


$1.5  million  for  50  interns. 

The  Committee  also  discussed 
the  need  to  clarify  policy  on  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  to  re- 
imburse NAF  funds.  CFSC  will 
furnish  additional  guidance. 

For  FY  85,  $800,000  in  NAF 
support  for  AMC  was  approved. 
AMC  advised  the  Committee  that 
it  would  be  kept  informed  of  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  APF  issue. 

The  MWRRC  was  also  briefed 
about  the  potential  $1  1 million 
Army  Banking  and  Investment 
Fund  loss  and  about  the  actions 
taken  to  further  minimize  invest- 
ment risks.  The  interim  report  of 
the  DA  Inspector  General  special 
inspection  was  provided. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  dis- 
cussed reimbursement  payments 
to  offset  locally  incurred  expenses 
of  the  ARM  program.  The 
MWRRC  agreed  that  future  reim- 
bursement would  be  treated  as 
operating  expenses  prior  to  ap- 
portionment of  share  distribu- 
tions. A decision  on  the  request 
that  HQ  Eighth  Army  ARM  reim- 
bursement be  increased  from  3 
percent  to  5 percent  of  revenue 
was  deferred,  pending  determina- 
tion and  documentation  of  actual 
overhead  costs. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Army  (ACOA) 
would  be  asked  to  modify  ac- 
counting procedures  by  moving 
building  depreciation  from  oper- 
ating programs  to  fund  adminis- 
tration. This  change  would  not  af- 
fect the  current  policy  of  setting 
aside  in  the  sinking  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  total  deprecia- 
tion of  fixed  assets. 

MG  Robert  M.  Joyce,  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  Community 
and  Family  Support  Center  and 
Chairman  of  the  MWRRC  later 
commented  on  the  willingness  of 
the  Committee  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  necessary  for  the 
well  being  of  the  Army’s  pro- 
grams. “Decisions  of  the  MWRRC 
and  the  efforts  of  the  MWR  in- 
stallation managers  are  indicative 
of  the  overall  commitment  to 
Army  families,”  he  said. 
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Managers  can  target  retiree  market 


by  John  Grassmick 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — The  aging 
of  the  American  consumer  can  be 
seen  in  Madison  Avenue’s  attitude 
towards  this  mature  market.  In- 
creasingly the  focus  of  advertisers 
is  toward  an  older  audience.  Until 
recently  the  marketing  approach 
toward  mature  consumers  has 
been  stereotyped.  In  food  service, 
for  example,  cents-off  coupons 
were  thought  to  be  more  popular 
among  mature  consumers.  The 
facts,  however,  state  otherwise. 

According  to  a recent  study  by 
Restaurants  and  Institutions  mag- 
azine, cents-off  coupons  are  less 
popular  among  mature  customers 
than  among  younger  groups.  In 
fact,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  found  that 
households  headed  by  persons  55 
or  older  have  discretionary  in- 
come that  is  nearly  double  that  of 
those  headed  by  persons  34  and 
under. 

Thus,  the  military  retiree  mar- 
ket is  one  that  should  be  taken  se- 
riously. A recent  publication  by 
DOD  states  that  in  1984,  there 
were  1,354,544  retired  officers 
and  914,848  retired  enlisted.  De- 
mographics alone  certainly  do  not 
tell  an  MWR  manager  where  his 
best  customers  are,  but  this  sizable 
market  should  be  considered 


whenever  market  strategies  are 
formulated. 

Club  and  snack  bar  managers, 
for  example,  should  consider  this 
market  when  menus  are  updated. 
Nutrition  is  a large  part  of  peo- 
ples’ lives  over  the  age  of  50. 
Older  consumers  often  have  a dif- 
ficult time  finding  foodservice  es- 
tablishments that  offer  low- 
sodium  meals.  Cafeterias  are 
preferred  by  older  consumers  be- 
cause of  the  options  they  offer, 
not  necessarily  because  of  the 
lower  cost  usually  associated  with 
these  establishments.  Large,  heavy 
portions  may  appeal  to  the 
younger  crowd,  but  the  mature 
patrons  will  more  often  order  a 
smaller  meal. 

When  surveyed,  older  people 
noted  that  they  enjoy  entertaining 
guests  in  their  home  more  often 
than  younger  people.  Their’s  is  a 
market  for  carryout  or  home- 
delivered  foods.  In  a recent  sur- 
vey, almost  one-half  of  people  in 
their  50s  ordered  food  for  take- 
out in  any  given  month. 

Remember  that  a world  of  new 
experiences  opens  up  as  job  and 
family  obligations  wind  down. 
These  elderly  people  travel,  take 
college  courses  and  volunteer 
their  services  in  community  proj- 
ects. They  are  often  concerned 


DOD  surveys  spouses  on  military  life 


by  Tom  Burgess 

WASHINGTON— The  Defense 
Department  is  conducting  a sur- 
vey of  several  thousand  service 
members  and  in  a second  mailing, 
spouses  of  those  members,  to  get 
their  opinion  on  military  compen- 
sation and  the  overall  quality  of 
service  life. 

The  written  survey  of  spouses, 
the  first-ever  by  DOD  was  sent  in 
mid-March.  It  asks  spouses  what 
they  think  about  family  separa- 
tion, relocations,  the  quality  and 


availability  of  family  support  serv- 
ices, spouse  employment,  medical 
and  dental  care  and  military  fam- 
ily life  in  general. 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power, Installations  and  Logistics, 
said  about  $10  billion  is  spent  by 
DOD  annually  on  family  pro- 
grams. The  survey  will  be  used  by 
his  staff  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  programs  and  to  determine 
the  future  amount  of  funding. 
(Adapted  from  an  Army  Times  arti- 
cle.) 


about  money,  but  are  also  open  to 
change  and  are  willing  to  try  new 
experiences. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  trap  of 
stereo-typing  this  market  by 
strictly  offering  early-bird  specials 
or  discount  strategies.  By  polling 
your  military  retirees  and  catering 
toward  their  wishes  in  your  estab- 
lishment, you  may  find  a whole 
new  market  receptive  to  MWR  ac- 
tivities such  as  golf,  sports,  crafts, 
bowling,  boating,  camping,  and 
tours/travel  to  name  but  a few. 

To  assist  MWR  managers  in  de- 
termining how  large  this  market  is 
in  your  area,  several  avenues  are 
available.  One  is  a recent  report 
published  annually  by  DOD  enti- 
tled the  “DOD  Statistical  Report 
on  the  Military  Retirement  Sys- 
tem.” This  report  is  available 
without  cost  to  DOD  activities. 
Write  to:  Office  of  the  Actuary, 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center, 
4th  Floor,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  VA.  22209-2593. 

Part  of  the  data  in  this  report  is 
a current  listing  of  the  number  of 
retirees  (officers  and  enlisted)  by 
zip  code.  By  comparing  the  num- 
bers with  the  zip  codes  in  your 
area,  you  can  get  a handle  on  the 
size  of  your  market. 

Other  sources  of  information 
may  be  the  local  military  retiree 
associations  in  your  area.  By  iden- 
tifying and  catering  to  this  vital 
market,  MWR  activities  will  have  a 
valuable  resource  for  improving 
installation  MWR  programs,  as 
well  as  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  personnel.  ( John 
Grassmick  is  a Food  and  Beverage 
Specialist.  USACFSC,  TRADOC 
Management  Assistant  Team ) 
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What's  happening  at  Army  communities. . . 


The  staff  at  the  Ft.  Carson  (Colo.) 
Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  held 
a Soldier  Appreciation  Day.  The 

day  of  free  outdoor  recreational 
activity  was  programmed  to  help 
provide  commanders  with  a tool 
to  reward  the  individual  soldier 
for  a job  well  done  while  promot- 
ing  the  outdoor  rec  program. 
Nominees  could  represent  com- 
pany, battalion  or  brigade  level. 
(Adapted  from  a Mountaineer  article ) 

Fort  Rucker’s  Army  Community 
Service  sponsored  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  military  family  in 
transition.  Clinical  psychologist 
Dr.  Fred  George  addressed  some 
of  the  stress  that  a move  provokes 
among  family  members,  especially 
children  and  teenagers.  His  pro- 
gram explored  the  unique  built-in 
stress  factors  military  life  entails, 
such  as  periodic  separations,  fre- 
quent moves,  career  choices,  so- 
cial functions  and  combat  situ- 
ations. George  also  discussed 
techniques  for  dealing  with  sol- 
dier and  family  stress.  (Adapted 
from  an  Army  Flier  article ) 


Brig.  Gen.  Edmond  Solymosy  re- 
cently presented  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Award  for  Outstanding 
Public  Service  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  Cheerleaders.  Suzanne 
Mitchell  was  cited  for  her  efforts 
in  directing  the  cheerleaders  since 
1979  in  annual  DOD,  USO- 
sponsored  entertainment  tours 
around  the  world.  Each  Christ- 
mas the  variety  show  touring 
squad  has  entertained  troops  at 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  in  Korea, 
and  have  taken  their  show  to 
ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean  every 
New  Year’s  since  1979. 


Twenty  employees  of  the  Kaiser- 
slautern 49er  NCO  Club  prob- 
ably set  a Guinness  world  record, 
22  Mar.,  when  they  built  a 91  ft., 
6‘/2  in.,  250  lb.  shish  kebab.  Ap- 
preciative club  patrons  ate  the 
record  breaking  feast  in  less  than 
five  minutes. 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Ha- 
waii— A “Better  Alternative”  was 
offered  this  year  for  soldiers 
celebrating  the  New  Year  in 
Hawaii.  Nearby  Castle  Park  was 
opened  exclusively  for  the  mili- 
tary on  New  Year’s  Eve,  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  military 
families  to  celebrate  together,  in- 
stead of  paying  expensive  babysit- 
ters and  leaving  the  children  out 
of  the  festivities.  No  alcoholic  bev- 
erages were  sold  at  the  park  or  al- 
lowed in  the  gate.  According  to 
officials  at  Morale  Support  Activi- 
ties Division,  the  alternative  was 
chosen  by  well  over  2,000  soldiers, 
making  the  idea  a striking  success. 
All  rides,  water  slides,  video 
games  and  miniature  golf  were 
open  to  participants.  While  some 
families  brought  picnic  dinners, 
the  park’s  snack  bars  remained 
open.  The  low  cost  for  this  special 
event,  $5  for  individual  tickets  or 
$10  for  the  entire  family,  was  an 
extra  incentive  for  soldiers  to  par- 
ticipate. This  “Better  Alternative” 
concept  could  work  for  you  . . . 
check  it  out. 


DALLAS — The  Department  of 
the  Army  has  announced  that 
Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Long,  will  be- 
come commander  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  on  July  24.  Long  has 
been  deputy  commander  since 
Sept.  1982.  He  replaces  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  D.  Murray,  USAF,  who 
will  retire.  (AAFES) 


Racquetball  eye  protectors  are 
now  mandatory  for  all  racquetball 
play  in  Army  facilities.  This  policy 
will  be  included  in  issue  six  of  the 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
Update  (AR  215-2).  MSA  are  to 
ensure  that  racquetball  partici- 
pants are  made  aware  of  this  new 
policy  and  eye  protectors  are 
worn.  (DACF-LS,  AV  221-9715). 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.— The  U.S. 
Army  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center  will  present  the 
Army  Soldier  Show  just  before 
the  commencement  of  AUSA’s 
31st  Annual  Meeting.  The  show 
will  perform  at  Constitution  Hall 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Saturday, 
October  12,  at  2 and  8 p.m.  Ad- 
mission to  the  show  is  free,  al- 
though tickets  for  the  event  are 
required.  The  Soldier  Show  will 
feature  the  best  talent  in  the 
Army.  Competitions  to  select  the 
performers  began  in  April  at  in- 
stallations Army-wide.  As  in  last 
year’s  production,  the  performers 
are  not  professional  entertainers 
but  soldiers  who  are  living  up  to 
the  Army’s  theme  of  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be!”  If  you  live  in  the 
Greater  Washington,  D.C.  area  or 
will  be  here  to  attend  the  AUSA 
Annual  Meeting  and  would  like 
tickets  for  the  show,  write  to: 
CDR  USACFSC,  DACF-LSC  (Sol- 
dier Show),  Alexandria,  VA 
22331-  0512. 


In  recent  months  a growing 
awareness  of  the  problem  of 
child  sexual  abuse  has  surfaced 
in  this  nation.  It  is  a problem  that 
cuts  across  all  levels  of  society  in 
both  military  and  civilian  com- 
munities. An  organization  in 
Seattle,  Wash,  called  the  Commit- 
tee for  Children  offers  training  in 
the  field  of  sexual  abuse.  One 
curriculum  titled,  “Talking  About 
Touching”  is  designed  to  help  ele- 
mentary children,  and  the  other  is 
a prevention  curriculum  written 
for  junior  high  school  students 
who  are  subject  to  additional  risks 
as  they  explore  new-found  inde- 
pendence. Statistics  indicate  that 
as  many  as  one  of  every  four  girls 
and  one  of  every  10  boys  are  sex- 
ually abused  in  some  way  before 
reaching  adulthood.  For  informa- 
tion write:  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren, P.O.  Box  15190,  Seattle, 
Washington,  981  15.  (206)  524- 
6020.  (Adapted  from  a Fort  Riley 
Post  Article ) 
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ALEXANDRIA,  Va. — IMCEA 
will  hold  its  Eastern  Regional 
Management  Conference  and 
Package  Store  Workshop  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Sep- 
tember 8—10.  The  Mid-America 
Regional  Management  Confer- 
ence and  Package  Store  Work- 
shop will  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  November  17—19.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Hawaii  Chapter  for 
IMCEA  will  host  a special  West- 
ern Regional  Management  Con- 
ference in  Honolulu  January 
12-16,  1986,  which  will  particu- 
larly serve  those  members  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  (For 
more  information,  call 
703-548-0093). 


The  European  Recreation  Soci- 
ety, an  affiliate  of  the  NRPA,  is 
again  offering  $1000  in  cash  to 

the  military  community  or  instal- 
lation showing  the  most  creativity 
in  celebrating  July  as  National 
Recreation  and  Parks  Month.  Past 
winners  include  Giessen  and  Bad 
Kreuznach  Military  Communities. 
To  qualify,  programs  must  in- 
volve a minimum  of  three  MWR 
core  programs  and  must  be  con- 
ducted between  July  1—31.  Judg- 
ing will  be  based  on  a slide  or 
video  tape  entry,  and  will  take 
place  in  Sept.  (For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Harriet  E.  Rice,  FM 
5855/7446  or  FC  595733.) 


What  are  the  future  issues  and 
trends  facing  club  managers  and 
the  industry  as  a whole?  A recent 
survey  of  CMAA  (Club  Managers 
Association  of  America)  members 
reveals  the  following  top  five,  fu- 
ture issues: 

• Increasing  use  of  computers 
for  financial  management 

• Increasing  operating  costs  as 
compared  to  profitability 

• Increasing  use  of  computers 
for  statistical  applications  be- 
sides accounting 

• Job  security  for  club  mana- 
gers 

• Energy  costs 

(Adapted  from  a Club  Management 
article) 


Recent  surveys  of  Army  clubs 
show  that  approximately  118,000 
E1-E4  soldiers,  72,000  E5-E9  sol- 
diers and  12,800  warrant  officers 
and  officers  never  use  the  clubs. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  large 
market  that  Army  club  managers 
should  target  with  new  and  attrac- 
tive food  and  social  programs 
such  as  the  successful  member- 
ship drive  at  Ft.  Shafter  (see  story, 
below). 


Ft.  Shafter’s  Officers  Club  at- 
tracted 97  new  members  in  one 
month  (60  more  than  usual.)  The 

club  promoted  Jan.  as  member- 
ship month  by  offering  a food 
certificate  worth  $50  to  members 
who  joined.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
motion was  $1500.  The  net  in- 
crease in  income  from  the  promo- 
tion was  $5700. 


All  Army  active  duty  personnel 
are  eligible  to  enter  an  art  con- 
test, with  a $2500  cash  first 
place,  $1500  second  place,  $1000 
third  place,  $500  fourth  place  and 
five  $100  fifth  place  awards.  The 
art  should  express  what  the  sol- 
dier’s impression  is  of  today’s 
proud  and  ready  Army.  The  art 
can  be  in  any  medium,  of  any 
subject.  All  entries  must  be  sub- 
mitted as  35  mm  transparencies. 
The  winning  entry  will  be 
adapted  to  fit  a poster  18x24 
inches.  Submission  deadline  is  de- 
termined at  the  installation  level. 
(DACF-LSC,  AV  221-8848,  D.J. 
Schmid) 


To  increase  participation  in  club 
activities  and  provide  entertain- 
ment suitable  for  the  family, 
many  clubs  are  conducting  quar- 
terly talent  shows.  The  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  held 
such  a family  show  with  great  suc- 
cess. DCSC  had  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive market  survey  and  the 
talent  show  was  among  the  top 
choices  of  its  community  mem- 
bers. DCSC  will  extend  the  quar- 
terly talent  show  with  an  annual 


“Grand  Finale”  of  all  winners 
during  the  year  competing  for  a 
grand  prize. 


ITT  directors  are  starting  to  net- 
work, run  joint/cooperative  tour 
programs.  Ft.  Sam  Houston  has 
tied  in  with  Lackland,  Kelly 
Brooks  and  Randolph  Air  Force 
Bases  to  develop  a slate  of  4 to  5 
tours  apiece  that  will  be  available 
to  all  participants.  Each  base  sells 
all  tours  to  its  own  participants 
and  retains  its  own  profits.  The 
base  that  sells  the  most  tickets  es- 
corts the  tour — a strong  sales  in- 
centive since  ITT  directors  like  to 
get  out  with  tours.  Three  15- 
passenger  vans  are  available  for 
these  and  other  group  tours. 
Point  of  contact  is  Bonnie  Olds, 
AV  471-5564/2333. 


The  Army  has  authorized  former 
NAF  employees  to  be  resinstated 
within  a six-month  period  from 
the  date  of  separation.  The  Army 
has  used  this  procedure  with  in- 
creasing fequency  in  support  of 
family  member  employment  pro- 
grams. Family  member  councils 
recommended  that  this  procedure 
be  extended  to  permit  a reinstate- 
ment action  from  one  agency  to 
another  including  the  PX.  The 
Army  sent  a request  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  change  NAF 
personnel  policy  to  authorize 
reinstatement  within  any  DOD 
Agency.  The  proposed  change  is 
being  staffed  with  the  other 
agencies  for  their  views  and  com- 
ments. (Pat  Gibbs,  202-325-7762) 


Plans  for  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association’s  1985  Con- 
gress for  Recreation  and  Parks  in 
Dallas,  Texas  on  Oct.  25-28,  are 
fast  taking  shape.  The  congress, 
the  nation’s  largest  gathering  of 
park  and  recreation  professionals 
and  citizens,  will  focus  on  the 
them,  “Leisure — The  Essence  of 
Living.”  (For  more  information, 
contact  NRPA  convention  mana- 
ger, 3103  Park  Center  Drive, 
Alex.,  VA  22302  or  call  (703) 
820-4940) 
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SSgt  Lorie  Burch,  Co.  B,  Army  In- 
telligence Training  Battalion,  gar- 
nered first  place  in  the  All-Air 
Force  Talent  Contest.  She  is  now 
touring  with  the  Air  Force’s  “ Tops 
in  Blue.” 


by  Doug  Davant 

FORT  GORDON,  Ga.— “The 
days  where  military  clubs  are  seen 
as  an  open  door  to  come  in  and 
drink  are  over.” 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  A1 
Gelineau,  new  manager  of  the 
Fort  Gordon  Officers’  Club. 
Gelineau  plans  to  put  his  thoughts 
to  work  in  the  new  direction  that 
club  systems  in  the  military  are 
now  marching — in  cadence  with 
new  directives  on  the  deglamori- 
zation  of  alcohol. 

‘‘It’s  up  to  club  management  to 
be  more  family  active  and  mem- 
bership service  oriented,”  said 
Gelineau.  “The  emphasis  will  be 
on  attracting  families  to  the  club.” 
“What  we  have  to  do  is  offer 
something  for  everyone,  such  as 
expanded  menus  that  include  of- 
ferings for  children,”  he  said. 

“Kids  rooms  with  video  equip- 
ment and  games,  maybe  ice  cream 
bars  where  children  can  build 
their  own  sundaes  will  be  tried. 
The  main  idea  is  that  the  Officers’ 


Clubs,  and  clubs  in  general  for 
that  matter,  have  to  be  more  fam- 
ily oriented.  When  we  have  spe- 
cials, for  example,  a costume 
party  at  Halloween,  we’re  going  to 
include  a costume  party  for  chil- 
dren also,”  Gelineau  added. 

“In  the  military  club  system,  we 
have  to  be  everything  to  every- 
body,” he  said.  “We  have  to  try  to 
find  that  right  kind  of  mix  that 
will  work  for  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple. It’s  important  to  find  that 
key.” 

“A  big  edge  that  we  have  over 
civilian  entertainment  downtown 
is  that  officers  can  come  into  the 
club  and  know  that  it  is  their 
club,”  he  said.  “That’s  what  mem- 
bership is  all  about.” 

“That’s  what  I want  for  Fort 
Gordon,”  he  added.  “A  place 
where  Officer  Club  members  will 
know  they  not  only  have  good 
food  and  service,  they  have  qual- 
ity food  and  quality  service.” 
(Doug  Davant  is  a correspondent  for 
the  Post  Signal.) 


Families  get  Space-A  dental  care 


The  services  have  been  success- 
ful in  getting  a law  passed  to 
make  family  members  eligible  for 
space  A dental  care  at  all  military 
bases  worldwide. 

This  law  is  effective  July  1, 
1985,  when  the  14  Army  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  that 
were  prohibited  from  providing 
such  care  will  open  the  doors  of 
their  dental  clinics  to  family  mem- 
bers. These  installations  are  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.;  Fort  Carson,  Colo.; 


JOBS,  from  page  11) 

another  duty  station  within  the  50 
United  States. 

I o register  in  the  program,  ap- 
plicants should  make  sure  they 
have  civil  service  “status”  in  their 
current  job  with  the  Army  (mean- 
ing a career  or  career-conditional 
appointment),  and  should  con- 
firm their  eligibility  by  providing 
CPO  with  a copy  of  the  sponsor’s 


Fort  Devens,  Mass.;  Fitzsimons 
Army  Medical  Center,  Colo.; 
Honolulu;  Fort  Sheridan,  111.; 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.;  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Fort 
Ord.,  Calif.;  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas;  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washing- 
ton; and  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Officials  caution  that  the 
change  will  probably  not  make 
available  large  amounts  of  care 


permanent-change-of-station  or- 
ders. The  CPO  will  give  them  a 
partially  completed  DD  Form 
1817  (registration  form)  and  an 
SF  75  (a  form  containing  their  ba- 
sic federal  personnel  history). 

These  forms  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted within  seven  working  days 
to  the  civilian  personnel  office  at 
the  new  duty  station. 


since  many  clinics  are  currently 
operating  near  capacity.  The  law 
states  that  DENTACS  will  not  in- 
crease personnel  or  resources  to 
accommodate  any  increased  de- 
mand for  family  member  dental 
care. 

Therefore,  care  will  only  be 
provided  on  space  available  basis 
as  follows:  active  duty  soldiers  are 
first  priority,  their  family  mem- 
bers are  second,  and  retirees  and 
their  family  members  are  third 
priority  for  dental  care. 

The  DENTACS  are  currently 
developing  information  on  the 
services  that  they  will  be  able  to 
provide  to  space  A family  mem- 
bers, and  the  hours  and  days  this 
service  will  be  available.  Family 
members  should  be  encouraged 
to  contact  the  DENTAC  in  their 
area  for  information  on  local 
availability  of  space  A dental  care. 
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